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ARKANSAS is bounded on 
Tennessee and Mississippi, on the south by Louisiana, and on the west 
by Texas and Oklahoma. Its capital is Little Rock. Its principal products 
include cotton, wheat, corn, and lumber. Arkansas produces 
more bauxite (the source of aluminum) than any other state. 
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. EMEMBER the day—when you had to 
reel off this sort of thing? That was 
“joggrafy” — a parrot-like rehearsal of facts 
out of a book, which we all lived through 
some time in the dim, distant past. Did it 
leave us with a real sense of the close relations between 
the surface of the earth and the people who live on it? 

But now, in the year 1942, when four-fifths of the 
world is engaged in total war, geography is no longer 
a question of dull routine, but of the life or death of 
nations and social systems. So much so that a leading 
educator has blamed the “geographic illiteracy” of 
Americans for our weakness in the face of aggression. 

No one would dream of calling Adolf Hitler a great 
scholar. But we should have learned by this time that 
it does not pay to underestimate him. And one of the 
biggest reasons for the early successes of ‘the Axis is 
that Hitler is a master of geography. Although he has 
never traveled outside of Europe, and seldom even out 
of Germany, he seems to know by some shrewd tarthy 
instinct how the configuration of land and water can 
best serve the mechanical and human forces he has or- 
ganized. “Geopolitics,” as the Nazis call it, is one of 
the few sciences Hitler has advanced. 
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An Editorial ; 
For Americans today there are a thousand names — 
obscure and meaningless a few months ago — which now 
are matters of immediate and desperate importance, 
Names like Luzon, Dakar, Benghazi, Kuala Lampur, 
Martinique, Rostov, Burma Road, Surinam, Reykjavik, 
Celebes, Kodiak. Map publishers report the best month’s 
sales in their history since Pearl Harbor. 

This is a new kind of war — a war that jumps moun- 
tains and deserts, bridges oceans, and spans continents 
overnight. No longer do men fight for single battlefields, 
forts, or cities. They sweep around them. They study 
topography and climate. They trace “great® circles.” 
The: aim to control vast areas with airplanes or mech- 
anized columns, to seize the enemy’s vital industries. 

That is why we must think in terms of hemispheres; 
in fact, of the great globe itself. For if geography is 
important in winning a world war, it is even more essen- 
tial to the pattern of the world after the war. Stupen- 
dous problems of the distribution of natural resources, 
of population and immigration, of food and fuel, trade 
and communication, must be settled. They can only be 
settled wisely by a public mind alert to’ human 
geography. 


You can’t learn too much of it now! 
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4 Scholastic 


The President Puts 
The Nation to Work 


rs B*? reading for the dictators” was 
what one British radio com- 
mentator called President —— 
speech at the opening of the second ses- 
sion of the Sevcehpeouiah Congress. 

The President called for the expendi- 
ture of more than half the national in- 
come next year on armaments with 
which to overwhelm the Axis. American 
expeditionary forcés, he said, would be 
sent to many parts of the world, includ- 
ing the British Isles. 

Mr. Roosevelt outlined a vast Ameri- 
can effort for a “hard war, a long war, 
a bloody war, a costly war.” We have 
suffered defeats, he said, and we may 
suffer more. But we will hit the enemy 
“and hit him again wherever we can 
reach him.” Eventually we will win the 
victory. And we will “maintain the se- 
curity of the peace that will follow.” 

The figures used by the Chief Execu- 
tive were breath-taking. We will produce 
60,000 planes this year, he declared, 
and 125,000 next year. In 1942 we will 
make 45,000 tanks, in 1943, 75,000. 
Twenty thousand anti-aircraft guns will 
be turned out this year and 35,000 more 
in 1948. The 1942 and 1943 production 
of merchant shipping will be 8 and 10 
million tons respectively. 

“The militarists of Berlin and Tokyo 
started this war,” the President said. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
1942 $30,575,796,162. 
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1943 | $58,927,992,300, 
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- “but the massea, angered torces of com- 


mon humanity will finish it.” 

Some Congressmen were skeptical 
about the possibility of producing this 
huge quantity of armaments. But OPM 
officials and the industrialists who must 
make the planes and tanks and 
and ships said it could be done. “Busi- 
ness accepts the call,” declared the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 


World’s Greatest Budget 


The largest sum of money that the 
United States it in any one year 
of the War of 1812 was $34,720,926 in 
1814 In 1865, the most costly year of 
the Civil War, we spent $1,297,555,224. 
The year 1919 in the First World War 


brought the record expenditure of 


$18,522,894,705. 

Now President Roosevelt has told us 
what the first year of the Second World 
War is going to cost. It makes all previ- 
ous wa bills look like small change. 
The total estimated cost of running 
government next year will be $58,927,- 
902,000. Of this biggest budget of all 
time, $52,786,186,000 will be spent on 
the war. By the end of 
next year the public debt 
will be $110,421,038,- 
097.71. 


“Dollars are now o 
symbols on the books,” 
Raymond Clapper wrote 





DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 
1942 $23,996,525,400, 








1943 | $52,786,186,000, 


of these astronomical fig- 
ures. “A budget of $59 
billion is not anything you 
or I or President Roosevelt 
can comprehend literally. 





1942 SEE $12.816,080,000. 


1943 ] $24,852,090,000. 


GROSS RECEIPTS FROM TAXES & OTHER SOURCES 


It is hardly more than a 
way of saying that we 
must have a whole lot of 
weapons. It is a way of 
trying to say that more 
than half the effort of the 





DEFICIT 


1942 wee $18,631,803, 162. 
1943 | | $35,440,792,300. 


American people must be 
put into the war.” 

The President estimates 
that the government’s re- 
ceipts in the next fiscal 








. year (beginning 1) 
will be $16,447 300 000 
To this will be added 





1943 $110,421,038,997. 


] : $1,364,890,000 of Social 














Security taxes. This will 





The Newspaper PM 
This chart shows how President Roosevelt's new war 
budget compares with this year’s budget. Figures for 


raise total receipts to 
$17,852,090,000, a record- 
breaking tax collection. 


the fiscal year 1943, beginning next July 1, depend But more will be needed. 
on Congress’ approval of the new tax program. 





The rest of the money 


($35,540,792,300) must be raised by 
the sale of bonds and sa stamps 
and by higher taxes. Mr. Roosevelt 
esq reg Et taxes of at least $9 
billion. He did not specify just what 
these taxes should be. That is up to 
Congress. 

Personal and ration income 
taxes will certainly be raised. And there 
will probably be new and heavier excise 
taxes on certain luxuries and necessities. 
But the President has implied that he 
would not favor any general sales tax. 

It is believed that individual income 

tax rates may be raised to an average of 
15 per cent. This would mean that the 
pat “el taxpayer would pay about 
double what he owes for 1941. 
* There will no doubt be an increase 
in excess profits taxes as well. “Un- 
reasonable profits are not necessary to 
obtain maximum production and eco- 
nomical management,” Mr. Roosevelt 
believes. But many Congressmen feel 
that if profits are taxed too severely 
small companies may be forced out of 
business. This might hurt the war effort 
more than the additional money col- 
lected would help it. 

It is estimated that there are still at 
least 120 items, both luxuries and neces- 
sities, on which excise taxes could be 
placed. Most of these will probably be 
included in the new tax bill. And pres- 
ent taxes on luxuries such as cosmetics, 
jewelry, and furs may be increased. 


The Battle for Luzon 


General MacArthur's forces in the 
Philippines were still holding out a 
week after the fall cf Manila. The best 

v could hope to do was to delay the 
fina! *»nquest of Luzon as long as pos- 
sible. But for the time being. were 
giving better than they got. 

Airmen figure that if more than 10 
per cent of an attacking bomber force is 
shot down, the ai has_cost more 
than it is worth. The Japanese lost only 
three out of sixty planes in their first 
bombing attack on the fortified island 
of Corregidor, still held by the Ameri- 
cans, in Manila Bay. But the second 
time they came over four bombers out 
of twenty-one were shot down by anti- 
aircraft fire. Only minor damage and 
slight casualties were reported on the 
sar Later attacks were almost as 

to the Japanese. But in- 
creased in intent. — es 

At 00 Ja were 
killed in one Imad engages: Bos the 
Japanese were preparing for an ail-out 
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assault, The Americans and Filipinos 
manned the lines of their tight defensive 
positions in Bataan province and waited. 
Little has beerrheard from the United 
States Asiatic Fleet since the war began. 
But evidence is beginning to come in 
that it has not been idle. Four Japa- 
nese ships were ae hen sunk by Ameri- 
can submarines. The Japanese warned 
their ships that an “enemy” submarine 
had penetrated within a hundred miles 
of Tokyo. ‘ 
Heavy bombers of the United States 
Army, presumably based in the Nether- 
lands Indies, also scored. They attacked 
a fleet of Japanese warships and trans- 
ports off Davao, in Mindanao. Three di- 
rect hits were scored on a battleship. 


Singapore Threatened 


The situation in Malay grows steadily 
worse for the British. In one month of 
fighting the Japanese have battled their 
way 240 miles down the west coast of 
the peninsula, 175 miles along the east 
coast. They are within 165 miles of 
Singapore and still coming. Japanese 
headquarters reported the capture of 
Kuala Lampur, capital of the Federated 
Malay States. 

The Japanese have complete control 
of the air. The British do not seem to be 
able to keep them out of coastal waters. 
In manpower the British say they are 
outnumbered five to one. 

The Japanese have several air bases 
on the peninsula now near enough to 
Singer so that fighter planes can pro- 
tect the bombers which are ‘attackin 
the fortress.. Most of the Malayan mines 
from which 90 per cent of our tin used 
to come are in Japanese hands. So are 
~— important rubber plantations. 

e taking of the bristling fortress 
itself, separated from the mainland by 
the mile-wide Strait of Johore, will be a 


much bigger job than the advance down 


the peninsula. So, serious as it is, the 
British position is not hopeless. 

The Japanese lines tee their suc- 
cesses in Malaya by launching the long- 
expected invasion of the rich Nether- 
lands Indies. 

Sea-borne troops and _parachutists 
landed on Celebes. Other forces landed 
on Tarakan Island, off Borneo. It is one 
of the best sources of oil in the Indies. 

Netherlands air, land, and sea forces 
offered fierce resistance. They were 
aided by American heavy bombers, 
which damaged another Japanese bat- 
tleship, a cruiser, and two transports. 

Australian officials reported tha’ 


‘tinue to bear the burden 


_ around Moscow the Rus- 


American and British reinforcements 
were on their way to the Far East. War- 
ships of the U.S. Asiatic Fleet, and 
Britain's Far East Fleet, are cooperat- 
ing with the Netherlands Navy, and 
land forces under General Hein ter 
Poorten, Dutch commander in chief. 


Germans Pushed Back 


Most of the good news for the United 
Nations continues to come from Russia. 
After six weeks on the defensive the 
Germans are still retreating all along 
the line. 

The most cular new Soviet suc- 
cesses have in the Crimea. The 
siege of Sevastopol has been lifted. This 
was accomplished by one of the Ger- 
mans’ own favorite pincer movements. 
One Russian force moved up from the 
southern shore on which it had landed. 
It made contact with troops which had 
fought their way out of Sevastopol. To- 

oe they encircled strong German 


‘tank forces before the city and forced 


the main body of Nazis to withdraw 
toward Simferopol. The decisive battle 
for the Crimea will probably be fought 
near there within next few days. 

Far to the north the Rus- 
sians announced that they 
had finally and definitely 
lifted the siege of Lenin- 
grad also. And the Finns 
seemed almost to have de- 
cided to call a halt to their 
war with Russia. They still 
hesitated because of fear 
of what Russia might do 
to them later. But one 
newspaper said: “The peo- 
ple of Finland are not 
afraid of realities, but we 
cannot much longer con- 


of a costly war, our second 
in less than three years.” 
In the central sector 


sians said large German 
forces were “hopelessly” 
trapped at Mozhaisk. The 
Nazis here appeared to be 
trying to dig in along the 
Vyazma-Bryansk line 130 
miles west of Moscow. 
Vast columns of Russian . 
reserves were reported 
rolling up to this front, 
and they may force the 
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New Draft Registration 


About 19 million men between the 
ages of 21 and 35 are already registered 
for military service. Some 9 million 
more will be added to the list on Mon- 
day, February 16. The new group will 
be made up of those between 20 and 
21 and between 35 and 44. 


The registration date was set by 
President Roosevelt under the terms of 
the wartime draft act. Aliens as well as 
citizens must register. The act makes 
all men between 20 and 44 inclusive 
liable to military service. Men between 
18 and 20 and between 45 and 64 may 
be called for non-military service. A 
registration day for them will probably 
be fixed later. The registration is in- 
tended “to insure victory, final and com- 
plete, over the enemies of the United 
States,” the President proclaimed. 

America’s army in the Second World 
War will be raised from among the 28 
million men who will be listed when this 
second registration is complete. 

The War Department has given no 
indication as to just how large an army 
it wants. That will depend a good deal 
on how the war develops. If necessary 
the present army of about 2 million can 
be increased to 7 million from these age 
grou without reducing _ present 
standards too much. Officials expect 
that it will be some time before men 
outside the 21 to 35 age group are 
called for service. The 21 to 35 group 
can supply several million men soon, 








Nazis to fall back nearer 
Smolensk. 


New iork Herald Tribune 


Will Power Plus, This Season 
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New Work for Auto Makers 

The other morning the government 
told the motor companies of America 
that they would have to give up the 
business of making automobiles for 
the duration of the war. But that after- 
noon it offered them orders for over 
$5 billion worth of armaments to make 
instead of cars. 

More than 200 representatives of 
automobile management and labor met 
in Washington with the OPM and 
Army and Navy officers. They were 
told that the January qucta of 204,848 
—— cars would probably be the 
ast of civilian output. 

Then they were given a long list 
of military weapons which the auto- 
mobile industry is capable of making. 
This included planes, tanks, trucks, 
combat cars and guns. The Army and 
Navy are willing to give them orders 
for $5 billion worth of these in 1942. 
This is in addition to the $4,500 million 
in orders on which the motor companies 
are already working. 

The next step was to arrange for 
converting the industry from peace to 
war production. This immediately ran 
into a ‘snag. 

The C. I. O. Automobile Workers 
Union wanted the job done by a com- 
mittee which would have power to 
decide how all the industry’s machines 
and manpower should be used without 
regard for the interests of any individual 
company. The companies objected to 
this. They wanted to give the com- 
mittee only the power to recommend 
changes, not compel them. 

The Office of Production Manage- 
ment finally broke the deadlock with a 
compromise. It appointed a committee 
composed equally of labor.and man- 
agement and headed by Cyrus R. 
Ching. This committee will have more 
power than the companies wanted to 
give it. But it will not be able to shuffle 
the industry around as much as the 
union would like. 


Round-the-World Clipper 


The beginning of the war caught 
Pan American Airways’ Pacific Clip 
midway between New Caledonia and 
New Zealand. She could not get back 
through the trouble zone in the Pacific. 
So she went on. She arrived in New 
York recently after a trip entirely 
around the world. 

The clipper’s itinerary was kept 
secret. Here is the best guess of the 
stops made: 

Noumea, New Caledonia; Towns- 
ville, Australia; Batavia, Netherlands 
Indies; Colombo, Ceylon; Karachi, In- 
dia; the Bahrein Islands in the Persian 
Gulf; Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan; Mombasa, Kenya Colony; Douala, 
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The Nazis sent out this photo to give th 

impression that mud—not Russians— 
stalled the blitzkrieg last fall. Next, the 
photos will substitute snow for mud. And 
when spring comes it will be mud again. 


French Equatorial Africa; Natal, Brazil; 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; La Guardia 
Field. 

The trip was packed with adventure. 
Captain Robert Ford was not allowed 
to talk much about it. But he told 
one story. 

He was approaching a British port 
in the Far East. Apparently the British 
did not expect him. An R. A. F. fighter 
plane left the ground. The clipper 
crew could overhear the radio conver- 
sation between the pilot and the 


und. 

The pilot reported that there. was 
an American flag on the side of the big 
ship. “That doesn’t mean a thing, 
ground control replied, “anyone can 
paint on an American flag.” A few 
seconds later four more fighters came 
up. “What shall I do?” the first one 
asked. “Stay on her tail,” ordered the 

ound officer. “If she Se even a 
ittle way off the normal course for 
landing, shoot her down.” 


France Stirs Again 


The entrance of the United States 
into the war has strengthened French 
resistance to German pressure, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Breckenridge 
Long told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

News and rumors leaking out of 
France seemed to back up state- 
ment. There was a new wave of dis- 


were killed and 
coated’ whee Ness ull Malan 


guns on a student demonstration in the 
Latin Quarter. More hostages were said 
to have been shot. 

The next day the mangled body of 
Yves Paringaux of the Vichy Ministry 
of the Interior was found on a railroad 
track near Paris. Paringaux had been in 
charge of the repression of anti-German 
activities in unoccupied France. A few 
hours later a man with a razor entered 
the office of the pro-Nazi Marcel Deat 
and slashed the only person he found 
there. Two more bombings were re- 
ported in the city. 

Berlin officials said they were “watch- 
ing the development. of the internal 


situation in France closely.” 


Washington also heard a sensational 
story from inside Germany. The New 
York Times said that the War Depart- 
ment had received an official report 
from a European government. It told 
of Dikcnalon. hander and disease among 
German troops on the Russian front. It 
also described a plot by German army 
officers to overthrow Hitler. The report, 
which was gathered by agents inside 
Germany, Russia and France said that 
1,250,000 German soldiers and 25,000 
officers had been killed or were missing 
in Russia up to December 1. 


News Roundup 


Another chapter has been written in 
the long story of H Bridges, radical 
West Coast labor leader. Bridges is an 
Australian citizen. For years his enemies 
have been trying to have him deported 
as an alien Communist. Dean James 
M. Landis of the Harvard: Law School 
investigated Bridges for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. He found no grounds 
for deporting him. A second investiga- 
tion was held by Judge Charles B. 
Sears of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals. He ruled against Bridges. But 
now the Board of Immigration Appeals 
of the Bureau of Immigration has re- 
versed Judge Sears. This puts the case 
up to Attorney General Biddle. 


The motor companies are turning 
from Prey me ‘to planes and tanks. 
And the distilling i is going to 
have to change eae iene ms to 
industrial alcohol. The OPM has given 
orders that about 60 per cent of the 
pag 25 of the nation’s distilleries must 
be to make 190 proof ethyl aico- 
hol from corn or 0 . This 
will save sugar and increase the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol, which is 
used in making smokeless powder. 
There will be no shortage of whiskey, 
the OPM said. More than five years’ 


norma] supply is in ‘storage. 
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SENDS 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


CHINA AND HER INVADERS - in the long, hard war that 
faces America in the Pacific, one of our chief assets is 
China. Let us not forget that the Chinese are on our side. 
There are 450 millions of them -- patient, hard-working 


and sturdy. . 


Normally, the Chinese are a peace-loving people. 
But today they hate and despise the Japanese — and 


- with good reason. China was the first victim of Japanese 


aggression. In 1931, Japan seized Manchuria. Since 1937, 
vast areas of China have fallen to the invaders. But the 
Chinese have fought back bravely in spite of their lack 
of modern equipment. 

Invasion is an old story in China's long history. In 
the past, China overcame her conquerors by absorbing 
them into her immense population. China’s tremendous 
manpower is still her chief resource. But not her only 
one. For today the Chinese are inspired by a new national 
unity. They are determined to fight on until the foe is 
cleared from their soil. 








i | f : —Z 
GHANA: Is a HUGE country with plenty QS 
OF RAW MATERIALS, COAL AND MINERALS. tow 
BUT EVEN MORE IMPORTANT ARE CHINA'S HARD- vA ;, 
WORKING FARMERS WHO LIVE IN THOUSANDS OF SMALL VILLAGES: 











WALL OF CHINA, OVER 
2000 YEARS OLD AND 1500 
OUT MONGOL INVADERS, BUT 
IT PROVED OF LITTLE PROTECTION. 


_] IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY, THE GREAT MONGOL 
CONQUEROR, GENGHIS KHAN CAPTURED PEKING. 
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Touring A CHINESE CIVIL WAR IN 

THE I7™ CENTURY ONE SIDE CALI 
ED ON THE MANCHUS FOR AID. 
FROM THAT TIME UNTIL 1911, 
MANCHU EMPERORS RULED CHINA 
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YWHEN TAPAN IN 1937 SEIZED MOST 


PORTS, MILLIONS OF CHINESE TRAVELED WESTWARD INTO 
THE INTERIOR IN A GREAT MASS MOVEMENT, -A NEW 
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JUST GIVE US THE 
PLANES AND WE'LL 





BAREHANDED, THE CHINESE HAVE NEW HOPE, FOR NOW THAT 
THE U.S. AND BRITAIN ARE ALSO AT WAR WITH JAPAN, CHINA'S 
ARMIES WILL RECEIVE SUFFICIENT ARMS TO INSURE VICTORY.| | 








SYSTEM OF INDUSTRY ANDO EDUCATION HAS BEEN BUILT. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO .*: 
FOR YOUR COUNTRY 








HERE are so many defense 

activities for high school ‘stu- 

dents that we cannot begin to 
enumerate them all. Half the fun lies 
in discovering them for yourselves, 
and they will vary from one school 
to another and in different parts of 
the country. In your own town or 
county the Defense Council will 
have worked out a plan for Civilian 
Defense activities. What you do in 
your school should be planned with 
your pee and teachers to fit 
into that general community-wide 
picture. 

The “Salvage for Victory” program 
is one thing everybody can start on 
right away. In order to make muni- 
tions and other vital articles fac- 
tories must have all kinds of mate- 
rials which are becoming scarce. 
You can help by saving four prin- 
cipal types of material: scrap metal, 
waste paper, old rubber and rags. 

1. Scrap metal is used in the man- 
ufacture of the steel, brass, copper, 
lead, aluminum and other metals 
needed in guns, planes, tanks and 
ships. You can keep a box or heavy 
bag at home into which you dump 
old tooth-paste tubes, discarded 
metal ash trays, worn out pots and 
pans, pieces of pipe, and so forth. 
Razor blades are not usable mate- 
rial. Tin cans may be saved, but 
should be rinsed, labels removed, 
cut apart and flattened out. Old gar- 
den tools and farm machinery, and 
out-grown and hroken metal toys are 
important sources of valuable scrap 
metal. 

‘ 2. Waste paper makes new paper- 
board to ship munitions, clothin 
and food both for fighting men aa 
ple at home. Newspapers should 
Ee piled separately from other kinds 
of a and tied in bundles. Don’t 
send for a collector until the pile is 
about five feet high. You can give 
him the other materials at the same 
time. Cartons and boxes should be 
flattened out and all other kinds of 
waste paper, such as old Christmas 
wrappings, should be saved neatly 
and kept clean and dry. 


Salvage for Victory 


By Jane Seaver 
Co-Director, Division of Youth Activities 
Office of Civilian Defense 


8. Old rubber should be saved in 
a bag or box by itself. It is used to 
make new rubber products. No one 
needs to be told how important rub- 
ber is these days! If you must give 
your dog a bone, don’t give him a 
rubber one! Save the worn out rub- 
bers, old tires and tubes, balls, sink 
mats, bath mats, water wings, bath- 
ing caps, sneakers, overshoes, and 
kid-brother’s old rubber toys. 

4. Old rags make new textiles, 
wiping rags for machinery, building 
materials such as roofing. Save in 
one place useless clothing, good 
burlap bags, mattresses, sheets, and 
other discarded articles. Don’t for- 
get flour, salt and sugar bags, or any 
cotton material. 

The “Salvage for Victory” pro- 
a does not want things that are 

ing used or that will have to be 
replaced. with new articles. But 
every home has plenty of discarded 
knick-knacks of one kind or another 
that can be turned to good use. You 
can think of ways to save materials, 
paper for instance, right in school. 
Assembly programs, radio broad- 
casts, posters, and skits can be put 
on in school to let everybody know 
about the program and what can be 
done. From the Consumer Division, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C., you may obtain 
a skit called “War 






of the salvage program are not the 
same in each locality and are 
worked out through the local De- © 
fense Ce ee before © 
organizing a school-wide —" a 
scool sathorities and Tae ents 
should find out from the Defense 
Council exactly what the local ar- 
rangements are.-These suggestions 
are a starter. 

Saving also means ding 
wisely, getting good alti tee 
money, knowing about materials 
and substitutes, taking care of the 
things you have. Your home eco- 
nomics courses are doing a great 
deal of work along these lines, but 
much more needs to be done and 
you can help. If your school prin- 
cipal writes to the Consumer Divi- 
sion of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, copies of the Consumer 
Pledge for each member of the 
school will be sent to him. Addi- 
tional copies may be obtained for 
you to take home to your parents 
and neighbors.- A big campaign to 
have eyeryone si this ledge will 
help defense, and it will also help 
you and your parents and friends, 
for everyone is a consumer and 
everyone wants to buy wisely and 
help defense. If your school program 
has made you understand what it 
means to be a good consumer, you 
will be able to explain the whole 
program to other people and answer 
the many questions which people 
are asking now. 

















Against Waste Day,” 
and other information. 
The Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation in the Of- 
fice of Production Man- 
agement has full infor- 
mation on all parts of the 
ay program. You 
can find out interesting 
facts on the use of sal- 


Ae = comeurmar, te the toval defense of democracy, | will 40 my part to make my heme, 
my communty, ay country ready, effictent, and strong. 


‘When you stm this pledge, you are joining the ranks of the millions of concemes 








The 
CONSUMER’S PLEDGE 
FOR TOTAL DEFENSE 


I will buy carefully ‘ 
I will take good care of the things I have - 
I will waste nothing 


at oe 








be materials by con- 
ting factories, junk 
dealers and charity col- 
lectors right in your own 
community. The details 








You may write for a copy of the consumer pledge. 


CONSUMER DIVISION, OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C 
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BLUEPRINT FOR INDUSTRY'S BATTLE FRONT 


Allied Soldiers Need More Guns, Tanks, Planes and Ships; but America’s Auto Industry, 


Courtesy of Chrysler rsesnoe eg 


the Heart of Mass Production, Must Take the Lead in Supplying These War Materials. 


LLIED forces—American, British, 
A Russian, Chinese, Dutch, and 
others — are fighting on_ battle 
fronts all over the world. Germany 
and Japan must be encircled and 
kept apart from each other. But the 
Allies will have to be on the defen- 
sive on most fronts until their war 
industries can turh out.the guns, 
tanks, airplanes, and ships needed 
for an “all out” attack on the Axis. 
It may be 1943 before the Allies 
will be prepared to carry the war to 
the homelands of the aggressor na- 
tions. Until then, their problem is to 
hurry reinforcements of men, guns, 
tanks, airplanes, and ships to threat- 
ened points. For instance: 

(1) Japan’s drive against Singa- 
pore and the Dutch East Indies must 
be blocked. (2) Germany must be 
given no chance to take it easy on 
the Russian front during the winter 
months. Russia's counter-attacking 
troops must, therefore, be given more 
war materials, (3) The British in 
Libya and the Middle East must be 


_ reinforced to guard against a Ger- 
man smash through Spain and into. 


North Africa, or an assault through 
Turkey into Palestine, Iraq, and 
Iran. 

In most cases the Allies have the 
men to block the Axis drives. But 
these men need more guns, tanks, 
airplanes, and ships. And these ma- 
terial reinforcements must come 
mainly from America’s “industrial 
battle front’—the factories of De- 
troit, Cleveland, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and many other cities. 


President Roosevelt has moved 
swiftly to prepare America’s “indus- 
trial battle front” for action. In his 
message to Congress on January 6, 
the President called: for the record 
expenditure of nearly $56 billion in 
the coming year for the production 
of -war materials. He has ordered 
government agencies to increase air- 
plane production in 1942 to 60,000 
planes; tank production to 45,000; 
anti-aircraft gun production to 20,- 
000, and merchant ship production 
to 8,000,000 tons, 


America’s Goal 


And that is not all. The 1948 pro- 
duction of key armaments was fixed 
by the President at 125,000 airplanes; 
75,000 tanks; 35,000 anti-aircraft 
guns, and 10,000,000 tons of. ship- 
ping—more than the total world mer- 
chant ship tonnage before the war. 
This production schedule for 1943 
calls for the completion of an air- 
plane every four minutes, and every 
seven minutes during the year a tank 
will roll off the assembly line. 

The President’s enormous war pro- 
duction goal for 1942 and 1943 
makes the automobile industry. the 
keystone of America’s “industrial 
battle front.” This industry delivered 


$850 million worth of war materials 





Chrysler Tank Arsenal turns out 
28-ton tanks (photo above). It 

stands in what was a rhubarb 2 
patch only 13 months ago. 








in 1941. Today, it is working on $4 
billion worth of guns, tanks, and air- 
planes. It has been given new orders 
for $5 billion worth of war materials. 
This makes the automobile industry 
the number 1 war industry of the 
nation. Aviation takes second place 
with $6 billion worth of orders. 

Plans to switch the automobile in- 
dustry to war production brought 
home to almost every American the 
meaning of “all out” war against the 
Axis. Before Pearl Harbor, defense 
demands for steel, aluminum, cop- 
per, and other scarce materials had 
cut down the production of cooking 
utensils, automobiles, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, and washing ma- 
chines. But the war in Europe still 
seemed far away. 


On Your Feet! 


Then came the Japanese attack on 
Hawaii, and with it the threat to 
American. rubber supplies in the 
Dutch East Indies. The Office of Pro- 
duction Management acted swiftly 
to save our dwindling supplies of 
rubber for war uses. Retail sales of 
tires were banned, and a rationing 
system was put into operation. Local 
boards were set up in the counties 
to control the sale of tires. Ordinarily 
the 31,000,000 automobiles in Amer- 
ica use 4,000,000 new tires a month. 
But im January civilians could buy 
only 56,974 tires, of which more 
than half went to trucks and busses. 

The OPM s next step in saving 
rubber supplies was to ban the re- 
tail sales of new cars. No restrictions 
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were put on the sale of used or second- 
hand cars. Then on January 15 a ra- 
tioning system similar to that — to 
tires was set up. And the OPM told 
the auto industry that no more cars 
could be produced after January 31. 

The OPM ban on automobile pro- 
duction will save rubber, as at as 
steel and other scarce materials. But, 
more important, it was the final step in 
forcing the automobile industry to use 
all of its equipment for the production 
of guns, tanks, and airplanes. Up till 
now the industry had been producing 
war materials only as a sideline. 

Automobile makers hurried to Wash- 
ington to discuss war production plans 
with the OPM, and labor leaders. Mean- 
~ while, in Detroit—the auto capital—be- 
tween 120,000 and 160,000 auto work- 
ers had been thrown out of work by the 
ban on automobile production. Officials 
expected 300,000 men to be idle in 
February. More than 44,000 auto deal- 
ers and their 400,000 employees also 
faced an uncertain future. 


“Mr. OPM” Is Accused 


Newspaper reporters interviewed De- 
troit workers, and found them blaming 
automobile makers for the shutdown. 
According to the workers, the com- 
panies had refused to undertake defense 
manufacturing so they could continue 
making passenger cars. 

The anger of auto workers exploded 
in a newspaper advertisement spon- 
sored by the Congress of 'ndustrial Or- 
ganizations and the United Auto Work- 
ers Union, to which a majority of auto 
workers belong. 

“Mr. OFM,” the C.I.0. advertisement 
said, “more than a year ago, the C.LO. 
presented a simple, practical plan for 
utilizing the available machinery in the 
automobile industry for plane produc- 
tion. . . . You did nothing about it.” 

Under the plan, which is named for 
Walter Reuther of the U.A.W., the au- 
tomobile industry would have thrown 
all its resources into war production. 
Reuther said that if all the companies 
worked together, and utilized their idle 
machinery, at least 500 airplanes a day 
could be produced. 

















OPM photo 

Under the OPM ‘plan, adopted in- 
stead of the Reuther plan, only certain 
departments of the auto plants were 
used for production of bomber parts. 
And these parts were assembled out- 
side the auto factories, in specially built 
aircraft plants. “Under this plan, criti- 
cized as ‘business-as-usual,’ auto pro- 
duction in 1941 approached near all- 
time records, and airplane produc- 
tion, it is alleged, was sacrificed,” writes 
Richard L. Strout of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 

Mr. Strout adds that many observers 
are demanding a full investigation of 
why the Reuther plan was rejected by 
Mr. William Knudsen of OPM, and the 
Army and Navy heads. The Washington 
Post calls the auto factory shutdown one 
of our “lost battles of production” and 
compares it to the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster. 

C.L.O. leaders point to recent state- 
ments by auto makers that 5C to 75 per 
cent of their machines can be changed 
over to the production of war materials. 
They recall that when the Reuther “98 
was rejected last year, the auto makers 
said that only 5 to 15 per cent of their 
machinery was aceurate enough to make 
complicated airplane parts. They claim 
this changed attitude shows that the 
industry is guilty of putting passenger- 
car production ahead of war production. 

he Tolan Committee of the House 
of Representatives declares that only a 
“negligible part” of the auto industry is 
now engaged in the war cffort. It 
charges that auto makers have been “re- 
luctant” to change over their plants to 
war production, and that Federal de- 
fense agencies have not required them 
to do it. : 


Auto Makers’ Defense 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion quickly answered the C.LO. letter 
to “Mr. OPM.” It strassed the fact that 
the industry had produced nearly a bil- 
lion dollars worth of war goods in 1941, 
and had orders for four billion dollars 
worth on hand. The A.A.A. recalled the 
sitdown strikes of 1937, Boers the 
U.A.W. was trying to win ight to 
collective icgebtind from ingyen 
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Scholastic 


“Bits and Pieces’ of war equipment 
displayed by large manufacturers who 
wish to sub-contract the making of 
these parts to owners of small plants. 
The “Bits and Pieces” plan spreads war 
work more widely, uses idle machines. 


men who led the original sitdown 
strikes . . . now propose that they are 


the capable ones to guide the 
single Shinde Tens ssapenalily- 
production for war.” 

This quarrel between the C.I.0. and 
the auto makers continued when they 
met with OPM officials last week in 
Washington. A 10-man “Conversion 
Committee,” of auto makers and labor 
leaders, was formed to organize the in- 
dustry’s war production program. The 
work of the committee broke down 
shortly over the question of its powers. 


To Pool or Not to Pool 


Labor wanted the 10-man committee 
to have full power to pest the ma- 
chines, men, and plants of all auto com- 
panies. Under this “pooling” plan all 
companies would work together on de- 
fense orders and help each other pro- 
duce the materials needed. 

Auto makers said the 10-man com- 
mittee should be given nothing more 
than “advisory” power over the indus- 
try’s war production efforts. They de- 
nounced “pooling” as an attempt by 
labor to take over management of the 
auto industry from its owners. 

Seeking a compromise, the OPM set 
up a seven-man subcommittee to “as- 
sist” in making war production plans 
for the auto industry. Under this new 
setup the companies will continue to 
te as individuals,“and may or may 
not “pool” their plants and mathines. 

Critics rejected the seven-man sub- 
committee as useless. They said one 
man should be given full power to carry 
out the “pooling” of machines, men, 
and plants. This had been done in Brit- 
ain. They pointed out that British auto 
companies failed to cooperate on war 
orders until one man, Lord Beaverbrook, 
stepped in and forced British auto com- 
panies to put their plants on a 100 per 
cent war production schedule. _ 

Critics of our defense efforts believe 
President Roosevelt should appoint one 
man to direct war production and sup- 

ly. His first job would be to organize 
the auto industry for: 100 per cent pro- 
duction of war materials. Then, when 
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WILL THE — 
WAR MOVE 


SOUTH 


Russian Victories May Drive 
Hitler's Armies to Open Up 
New Fronts in African War 


HE Nazis are through for the 

winter in Russia. They admit it. 

Their retreating armies may 
succeed in digging in and rie 
the Russian advance. But they wil 
not be able to move forward again 
themselves until spring, if then. 

The huge German armies on the 
eastern front will be left, then, with 
nothing to do during the rest of the 
cold weather. Some will be needed 
to stand off the Russians. But if they 
fight a defensive battle, from forti- 
fied positions, there will be thou- 
sands to spare. And by no means all 
of the German army is in the. east 
anyway. Hitler still has large forces 
at his disposal in Germany and else- 
where. 

The problem will then arise, what 
to do with these idle soldiers? It 
seems almost certain that something 
will be done with them. Time is 
‘more important to Hitler now than 
ever. If he is to win this war, he 
must do it before the factoriés of 
America have time to crush him un- 
der an avalanche of ships, planes, 
and tanks. So it may be in the cards 
that the Nazis will strike somewhere 
else while Russian battlefields are 
buried in snow. 


There are several directions in 


which a new German offensive 
might be launched. They might 
drive through Turkey into the oil- 
rich lands of the Middle Zast. The 
might even, in desperation, embark 
on their long-delayed invasion of 
England. 
But the most likely of all scenes 
of winter warfare appears to be 
Africa. The Germans could accom- 
plish several useful ends by driving 
through north and west Africa. 
(1) It would help the German 
people forget the defeat in Russia. 
(2) It would give the Japanese the 
impression that the Germans were 
really helping them. (8) It might 
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save General Rommel’s_ broken 
army in Libya. (4) It would 
threaten the Suez Canal, with all 
that means to Britain. (5) Most im- 
portant of all, it would give the Axis 
a new jumping-off place in. west 
Africa from which to attack.the At- 
lantic lifelines of Britain. and the 
United States. 

A German attack on Africa would 
do something else. It would draw 
into the war the three most im- 
portant neutrals still left in Europe. 
Spanish, French and Portuguese ter- 
ritories all lie in the path of a Ger- 
man invasion of the Dark Continent. 
In fact, Spain itself is in the way. 

~An attempt to bolster up the Nazi 
forces in Libya and to drive back 
the British would call for the send- 
ing of large German reinforcements 
of men and materiel to north Africa. 
Some of these would continue to 
come, as they have been doing, by 
air and sea from Italy. But the Brit- 
ish fleet controls the Mediterranean. 
The R.A.F. sweeps the skies above its 
blue waters. It is dangerous and a 
costly job to transport troops: and 
supplies over the inland sea. The 
British say they are sinking almost 
half the Axis ships that try to cross. 

So an alternative route might be 
tried. It would lie through Spain, 
across the Strait of Gibraltar into 
Spanish Morocco, then east through 


French North Africa to Tripoli. 


Such a move would begin with a 
drive through Spain. This would no 
doubt be easy. Franco is openly on 
the Axis side. And certainly the 
Spanish could do nothing to hinder 
Germany. Indeed, there is little they 
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Tentacles show possible Nazi moves: via 
Spain to Dakar or Suez; through Turkey 
to Middle East; or invasion of Britain. 


could do even if they wanted to. 

Once through Spain, the Germans 
would find the great fortress of 
Gibraltar in their path. This need 
not long delay them. The Rock could 

uae a withstand a lengthy siege 

om the landward side. But it is not 
necessary for Hitler to capture it. 
All he has to do is render it useless 
as a British naval base. (There is no 
important British air base at Gibral- 
tar.) This could be done by destroy- © 
ing the dockyard where British war- 
ships shelter. Ships cannot be hidden 
within the rocky walls of Gibraltar 
as soldiers can. And it is the ships 
based there, rather than the fortress 
itself, which must defend the strait. 


With the fortress disposed of in 

this way there would be little ‘to 
prevent the Germans hopping across 
the strait into Spanish Morocco. 
Here they could set up a base and 
organize their forces for the next 
step. _ 
The ‘next step would be into 
French North Africa, “the garden at 
Europe’s back door.” French North 
Africa includes the French Zone of 
Morocco, the Regency of Tunisia, 
and Algeria. Algeria is governed not 
as a colony but as part of France 
itself. 

French North Africa is one of the 
most valuable parts of the continent. 
Much of France’s cork and wine 
come from there. Bountiful supplies 
of grain, vegetables, hides and wool 
flow across to the motherland. 
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12. Scholastic 


What would French North Africa do 
if the Nazis attempted to move across 
it into Libya? Would it let them 
through? Or would it put up a fight? 

This region is controlled by the Vich 
— On October 5, 1940, 

al governing bodies were abolished. 
General Maxime Weygand was put in 
charge of the whole territory and of 
the 200,000 French soldiers. 

No one knew just where Weygand 
stood. The United States Government 
backed him strongly. Food and other 
5 were sent to the French 
colonies. The British and Free French 
did not approve of this. They said that 
several thousand German “tourists” had 
already settled in north Africa. These 
Germans were stirring up the natives. 

Then, on November 20 last, Vichy 
suddenly announced that General Wey- 
gand had — up his post and was 
retiring. Full power in Africa was given 
to Vice Premier Admiral Darlan, who 
favors close cooperation with the Nazis. 
The flow of American supplies immedi- 
ately stopped. 

The chances of any serious opposition 
to Hitler in French North Africa, then, 
do not seem very bright. 

French North Africa is only one part 
of France’s African empire. France, in 
fact, controls more of Africa than any 
other European nation. Its possessions 





- cover nearly four million square miles. 


This is almost nineteen times the area 
of France itself. Besides North Africa, 
French colonies include the island of 
Madagascar, French Equatorial Africa 
and French West Africa. 

Equatorial Africa is the headquar- 
ters of the Free French. Here General 


de 
might fi 
new battles in Africa. Mada 
French West Africa are’ 
from Vichy. 

French West Africa Contains 1,800,- 


000 square miles (half the size of the - 


continental U. S.) and 15 million peo- 
ple of a dozen different tribes and 
races. It takes in the colonies of Mauri- 
tania, the Sudan, French Guinea, Sene- 
gal, the Ivory Coast, Togo, Dahomey 
and the Niger Territory. But the most 
familiar name in French West Africa is 
Dakar, chief port and capital city. 


Dakar—Strategic Point 


Dakar is another possible objective of 
a German drive into Africa, This city 
is the nearest point in Africa to the New 
World. Bombing planes can fly from 
Dakar to the tip of Brazil in five hours. 
Submarines based at this port could 
prey on the shipping of the South At- 
antic. Possession of Dakar would bring 
the Nazis a long step nearer America. 

There are rumors to the effect that 
the Nazis are already in Dakar with 
the consent of the French. This cannot 
be proved one way or the other. With- 
out the consent of the French the Ger- 
mans might have difficulty getting to 
Dakar. There are 1500 miles of desert 
between Dakar and Algeria or Morocco 
The only practical way to get over it is 
by plane. But it would be hard to 
supply invaders once they got there. 


The only other way for the Germans 


‘to reach Dakar would be by sea. And 


the British and American fleets would 


have something to say about that. 





Three Lions 


Algiers, north African terminus of trans-Sgharan railway. From this melting pot 
Mediterranean port steamers connect Africa with Marseilles within 20 hours’ time. 


















It seems, then, that the fate of Dakar 
depends to a considerable extent on the 
attitude of the French. 


The French in Dakar have more rea- 
son than most of their countrymen to 
dislike the British. They still remember 
the British-Free French raid of Septem- 
ber, 1940, during which the city was 
shelled by British warships. 

According to Paul M. Atkins, who re- 
cently visited Dakar, a the army 
and the people, “no love is lost for the 
British, but whatever wr there may 
be is definitely subordinated, at least at 
present, to the anti-German sentiment.” 
Mr. Atkins quotes the Governor General 
as saying, “I defended Dakar against 
the British; I will defend it a hundred 
times more so against the Germans.” 


These jare the problems which would 
face Spain and France if the Germans 
attacked in Africa. But a third nation, 
Portugal, would also be involved. 

Any German move into Spain would 
be a direct threat to Portugal. And the 
Spanish and Portuguese islands in the 
Atlantic would be a tempting prize. 
Even more than Dakar, they are step- 
ping stones between Europe and 
America. 

The Canary Islands belong to Spain. 
The Portuguese islands are Azores, 
Madeira and the Cape Verde islands. - 

The Azores and Madeiras, known of- 
ficially as the Adjacent Islands, are on 
the trans-Atlantic - routes from the 
Mediterranean to the United States and 
South America. German submarines and 
bombers based in the Azores could at- 
tack North Atlantic shipping much 
more easily than they could any 
other base the Germans have. 

The Cape Verde islands are directly 
on the leading sea lanes from Europe 
to South Ameriea and South Africa. 
British ships going to India or the Far 
East now go around Africa instead of 
through the Mediterranean. German 
ships or plane; in the Cape Verdes 
would be a serious menace. 

Of course there is one catch in this for 
the Germans. Britain and the United 
States still control the Atlantic. If the 
Nazis moved into Portugal itself the 
Allies would probably seize the Portu- 
guese islands immediately. So Portugal 
is perhaps the safest from attack. 

But it is a very precarious safety. If 
Hitler does move toward Africa, no one 
can guess just where the Nazi lightning 
may strike. 
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OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


" O ARRANGEMENTS had 
been made, no police officers 
placed on duty, and _ the 

whole house had been inundated by 

the rabble mob. . . . The President, 
after having been literally nearly 
pressed to death, and almost suffo- 
cated and torn to pieces by the peo- 
ple in their eagerness to shake hands 
with Old Hickory, had _ retreated 
through the back way or south front 
and had esca to his lodgings at 
Gadsby’s. Cut glass and china to the 
amount of several thousand dollars had 
been broken in the struggle to get 
the refreshments. Ladies fainted, men 
were seen with bloody noses, and 
such a scene of confusion took place as 
is impossible to describe—those who 
got in could not get out by the door 
again but had to scramble out of win- 
dows. . . . This concourse had not been 
anticipated and therefore not. provided 
against. Ladies and gentlemen only 
had been expected at this levee, not 
ithe perple en masse. But it was the 
jpeople’s day, and the people's Presi- 

‘dent, and the people would rule.” 

Thus the aristocratic Mrs. Smith 
described the inauguration of “the 
people’s President,” Andrew Jackson. 
To “ladies and gentlemen” who had 
formerly managed these things, this 
intrusion on the Presidential levee 
was the height of impropriety. 

The people intended to rule. 
Andrew Jackson was their man — 
Old Hickory to them —no Virginia 
aristocrat, no New England lawyer, 
no member of that select group who 
seemed te compose the inner circle 
of statesmen, but a genuine demo- 
crat, a man of the people, a frontiers- 
man and a soldier. 

And “the people” had elected him, 
there was no doubt about that. Other 
candidates had been chosen b 
“caucuses — little groups of _self- 
appointed managers who told the 
people for whom they could vote. 
But Jackson had been nominated by 
the people themselves — speakin: 
through their state legislatures, their 
conventions. They had tried to elect 
him in 1824, but though his name 
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‘By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


headed the list, he had failed to win 
a majority in the Electoral College, 
and the conservative House of Rep- 
resentatives had chosen John Quincy 
Adams, instead. 

What was there about Old Hick- 
ory that made him the’ idol of the 
people? He was no philosopher of 
democracy, like Jefferson; he Fad be- 
hind him no political record, there 
was little in his career to show that 
he would fight the people’s battles. 
No, Jackson was not so much a 
spokesman for the people or a rep- 
resentative of the people, as he was 
the incarnation of the people them- 
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selves. He was one of them. He had 
been born, in poverty, on the fron- 


tier. Hie had gone west — to Tennes- 


see, speculated in lands, taken a 
minor part in politics, fought his 
share of duels. When the War of 
1812 came he had raised his own 
company and gone down to New 
Orleans and given the British the 
worst drubbing they had received 
since Yorktown. Then, a few years 
later he was in Florida, violating all 
kinds of legal amenities by cleaning 
the Indians out of Spanish Florida — 
hanging two Englishmen while he 
was about it. He was a strong man, 
plain, rough, ie orm with, politics 
and politicians, the kind of man peo- 
ple could trust. 

So here he was in the White 
House. He stayed there for eight 
years and named his successor; as 
long as he lived he was the patriarch 
party, and after his death he 


became the patron saint. Democrats 
still celebrate on “Jackson Day” — 
the anniversary ofthe victory at New- 
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Orleans. And while he was in office 
he fought the people’s battle — the 
battle against what they called “the 
Monster”—the great Bank of the 
United States. He fought it against 
the most powerful political combina- 
tion ever Ssomaiit against a President 
_— Webster, Clay and Calhoun. And, 
in the end, he won. 
Nor was this Jackson's only vic- 
tory. It was during his administra- 
tion that the threat of nullification 
and secession, long in the making, 
came to a head. South Carolina, dis- 
satisfied with the act of 1828 and still 
more with that of 1832, nullified it. 
If a State could nullify an act of Con- 
gress, there was an end to the Union. 
Jackson acted promptly and de- 
cisively. He pushed through Con- 
gress a “force bill” and prepared to 
enforce the tariff by arms, if neces- 
sary. The situation was finally com- 
Lr a gat gore stirring plea 
or Union, and his evident willing- 
ness to use force to preserve it, had 
an immense psychological efiect. 
Jackson’s presidency is associated 
with two other developments of sig- 
nificance. The first is the “spoils sys- 
tem” of odious memory. Jackson was 
not, actually, the originator of the 
“spoils system,” but the practice of 
rewarding faithful followers with 
political offices did make great 
progress during his administration. 
The second important develop- 
ment that we associate with the 
Jackson administration is the growth 
of Presidential power. Jackson was 
the first President to discover and 
use the full powers of the Executive, 
the first of our “strong” Presidents. 
He regarded himself as peculiarly 
the representative and the spokes- 
man of the whole people, and the 
people accepted this interpretation 
of his office. From that time to the 
present all of our great “democratic” 
Presidents have been “strong” Presi- 
dents, and all of our “strong” Presi- 
dents have been democratic in their 
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THE POWER THAT COUNTS’ 


By Ryllis and Omar Goslin 


; arate the implements of war include not only men’ modern warfare are held by the United States, Great 

Wasa guns but food supplies, raw-materials, fuel, and ~_ Britain, and their allies in their struggle against the dic- 
industrial plants. The charts on these two pages show __tatorships. In the long run, victory will come to those 
graphically that a large percentage of the sinews of [Concluded on next page] 


THE RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES AND ALLIED NATIONS 
Each symbol — 5% of present world production 
SHADED AREA=U. S. SHARE OF WORLD PRODUCTION 
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[Concluded from preceding page] 

nations with sufficient food to feed their people and 
the raw materials out of which to build and continue 
to build the machines of war. 

While these charts indicate the chances of victory 
for the forces of democracy, they at the same time be- 
come dramatic evidence of a major cause of the gigantic 
struggle now going on. There have existed and still 
exist striking inequalities among the nations of the 
world with regard to those natural resources which 
are essential not only for war but for the development 
of modern industry. 

As long as nations that are relatively poor in raw 
materials are content to remain_largely agricultural and 
to accept for their people a lower living standard, the 
lack of such resources matters little. However, when 
such a nation becomes ambitious both to gain recogni- 
tion as a world power and to raise the living standard 
of its people, then it looks abroad not only for the 
chance to gain control over a sufficient supply of neces- 
sary raw materials, but also for possible markets for the 
products of its machines. Nor is access to raw materials 
by means of trade a wholly satisfactory answer to the 
problem of the have-not nation, since in order to buy 


AXIS COUNTRIES include Germany (incl. goods, a nation or an individual must be able to settle 
Austria), Finland, Hungary, Italy, Rumania, the account either with money or with other goods. 
Japan, Manchukuo, Bulgaria, Albania. All of this means that world problems wil] not be 
automatically solved when the war is over. They were 

The principal Axis-occupied areas include not solved at the end of the First World War. If we 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, desire to achieve lasting peace, we must be willing to 
France, Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, Nether- face realistically the problems caused by the inequali- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia, French ties shown above. 

Indo-China, Thailand. 
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Ena and the Treasury De- 
partment are looking around for 
new sources of revenue in order to put 
the finishing touches to the biggest tax 
bill in our history. As it is, life is already 
an ambush of little hidden taxes. 

A match, a theatre ticket, a fishing 
rod, a suitcase, and a great variety of 
other daily necessities have taxes art- 
fully concealed in them; and Congress 
is still looking for something new to tax. 

How about beards? Peter the Great 
of Russia taxed them in 1698. His tax 
collectors went around snipping off the 
beards of boyars who hadn't paid. But 
maybe a tax on beards wouldn't yield 
so much in these bare-faced times. 

If not beards, how about windows? 
The English taxed windows from 1697 
to 1851. One of the merits of the “win- 
dow tax” in the English view was that 
the tax assessor could do his work by 
merely counting windows from the out- 
side. Previously the English had had a 
hearth tax, or chimney money, which 
was levied at the rate of 2 shillings per 
hearth; but this brought the tax assessor 
inside the house, and it lasted only from 
1662 to 1689. 

But hearths are about as rare as 
beards nowadays. How about taxin 
bachelors? Louis XIV of France tax 
them. Italy, Greece, Ireland, Bulgaria 
and Estonia have all made them pay for 
their bachelorhood in special taxes. In 
Italy, at last report, it cost from 50 to 
100 lire a year, plus a percentage of the 
income tax already paid, to be a 
bachelor. 












































A. MAP STUDY 

Answer these questions in the light 
of the map on page 8. 
1. What have these British possessions 


in common: Antigua, St. Lucia, 
Georgetown, Trinidad? 





2. What is the main river of Venezuela? 





8. Surinam is a possession of whom? 





4. Mont Pelée is on the island of ——_ 





5. Among oil-producing countries of 
the world, Venezuela ranks 








6. The main source of asphalt for the 
New World is the island of 





7. Aruba is known around the world 
for its great 
8. The main rice-growing country of 
South America is 

















ONCE THERE WAS A TAX ON BEARDS 


If this won't build many battleships, 
how about taxing butlers? The English 
did it from 1869 down to only four 
— ago. Every male servant from 

utler to stable boy cost his employer a 
“trouser tax” of 15 shillings a year! Italy 
and Rumania went farther and, at last 
report, were taxing all domestic serv- 
ants. In Italy a servant cost from 25 to 
200 lire a year in tax, with half-tax for 
part-time work, and in Rumania 250 lei 
a year. 

The English got a nice little revenue 
by clapping a tax on the use of coats of 
arms—two pounds and ten shillings a 
year to use a coat of arms on your note- 
paper or silverware or on the door of 
your car. 

Spain taxes titles. The Duchess of 
the Beautiful Pine Trees, the Marquis 
of the Lagoon, Count Tortoiseshell 
Foot and about 1,800 other titles are 


taxed on a graduated scale which costs 
a duke many thousands of pesetas a 





What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teacher Edition) 


B. GRAPH STUDY 
Circle T if the statement is true of 
Oe ne 14 & 15, F if false. 
i. T F The United States produces 
over half of the worid pro- 


duction of oil. 
2. TF The Axis ers ye 
over half of the world’s po- 


tatoes. 
T F The United States luces 
pont half of wanes iron: ore. 
T F Half of the world’s sugar 
duction comes from ad 8 
ut 


a *» 


T F The concentration of po 
tion in Axis countries is a 
twice as great as in the anti- 
Axis countries. 
C. ATTITUDE INDICATOR ON 
WAR PRODUCTION 
Circle the A if you agree with the 
statement, D if you disagree. 
1. A D American industry should be 
geared to all-out military 
production. 








By Charles Pound 


dees with a score or more 


year, and 
of titles have to pay on ovate ae 

Italy 'taxes pianos and bi tables 
— 50 lire for a piano, 125 lire for a pri- 
vate billiard table, 250 lire for a-public 
table. The — and French put a tax 


on bank chec = + wintiies 

In happier days wii 
and ition rights Sas taxed in Bel 
gium and Switzerland. 

Bicycles are taxed in Italy, France 
and Holland. The Dutch cyclist wears a 
little metal tag on his handle-bars to 
show he has paid his 2.50 guilders. 

Many of our better known taxes are 
very old. The salt tax goes back to Ro- 
man times. Germany and Holland still 
eagsprinone ec uggrage agi 
State monopoly in Italy, Hungary, 
Switzerland,” Turkey, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Sales taxes trace back to a one 
cent levy on transactions in the public 
markets of Rome and Athens. Road 
taxes are a Rome levied a 
tax of six days’ labor a year on the roads, ~ 
and the corvée, or forced labor on the 
roads, was the most oppressive of the 
French feudal taxes. The corveé built 
the Suez Canal and survived down to 
the last war in the Egyptian Labor 
Corps of Great Britain’s Army. 

Some form of land tax is still the 


‘backbone of all tax systems, though 


here we tax the supposed capital value 
of land, while in Europe they tax its 
4 geoag Cae Inheritance taxes trace 
to Augustus, the Roman emperor. 
—Courtesy, the New York Times Magazine. 





2. A D Labor should not be allowed 
shape avery at 
war. 


8. AD The Reuther Plan showed 
that labor was well informed 
on the needs and potentiali- 
ties of 

4. AD Labor should have equal 

tation on the war in- 
dustries board with manage- 


ment. 

5. AD The needs of consumers 
should not be curtailed dur- 
ing the war. 

6. A D We should have plenty of 
‘oods for to buy so 


can spend their higher 

« es. 
7. AD Lal members on a war in- 
be ‘so- 
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“1 wish you wood cum and liv with us. We 
have a krikit pitch and pink-ponk table.” 








Clover on the extreme edge of what 
we have come to know as our 
familiar universe, Sindbad bet there 
wasn’t, and he was right. 

It is probable that we never fully 
realized how many children we had 
until we got them inside the Clipper. 
‘ With Mt. Blanc for a background, 
they never crowded any picture at 
all. The fact that they were six was 

simply the name on the front of a 
house: “Les Six Enfants,” because 
on skis in the wilderness, or on a 
glacier, or sitting at a mountain-ref- 
uge table they never seemed to add 
up to any outlandish total. But now 
with their safety belts attached and 
the glass letters illuminated saying 
; Remain Seated” over their heads, 
they suddenly filled the cabin: one 
baby, and four girls in summer 
dresses, and a tall slender young 
man in a cushioned armchair. They 
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es S.. Enfants 


Six American Children Who Had Grown Up in Europe 








Come Home to Their Own Country 


HAT morning—exactly a month 
} ago to the hour as I set 


this down—the Clipper rode 
the water very handsomely, tethered 
as she was at the farthest end of the 
landing pier. The tide was on its 
way out, and the banks of rich Por- 
tuguese mud were beginning to be 
uncovered along the river's bank 
The sun was shining, the passengers 
baggage was being weighed in and 
opened; the officers of the om @ dark 
and elegant in their brass and serge, 
were driven up and cut. neatly 
through the crowd. There was no 
confusion, there was time for every- 
thing. You could lean on the terrace 
railing above the mud as you waited 
for the passport business and the 
customs to be done. You could, that 
is, if you were no relation to Clover 
Vail. 


If you were closely related to her, 


as I had been for the past two years, 
you didn’t care about the sun on 
the water. You didn’t wonder wheth- 
er the swells at Horta would de- 
lay that takeoff twelve hours or 
more, and you couldn't listen to what 
Mr. Pan-American Kelly, the hand- 
somest American still left in Europe, 
had to say. He kept saying, “You're 
not off yet, you know. Sometimes we 
have to take passengers right out of 
the ship, after they're seated and 


By Kay Boyle 


everything,” but that didn’t matter. 
You just ran swift as an eng 3 
from one end of the terrace to the 
other, seeking to catch hold of some 
teliable piece of Clover before the 
greater part of her went through the 
rails She. had never liked being 
where she was, and this time she 
wanted to get into ma ge really 
absorbing like the mud below us. 
She had a special name for that mud 
which she told everyone, friends 
and strangers alike, many times over 
in the hour that we waited. She 
called it: “Ah ah ee.” 

But in spite of this, there wus 
time for one bet to be made. It was 
made with Sindbad Michael Vail, 
my stepson, whom I first met when 
he was not yet. six. In the twelve 
years which have elapsed since I 
walked into his life, I can remember 
winning one bet from him. This was 
the one we made about Samson and 
the pillars: he bet it was the pillows 
Samson shook in the temple until 
they fell, and I bet it wasnt, and I 


- won. 


But the bet we had that July 
‘morning was about something else. 
I bet there was wine on board the 


Clipper, as I laughingly caught 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


sat there watching the water rush 
hard and white across the windows 
as the Clipper gathered speed to rise. 
It was the first time the four young- 
est were going to America, but be- 
sides the blood in their veins there 
were other things of America in 
them. A little boy had run down the 
pier before us, and he had said: “See 
that Clipper? That’s the Yankee 
Clipper. That’s my Clipper,” and 
Kathe, who is seven and who can 
say “oh, yeah” as well as anybody, 
didn’t say it. She just said: “That's 
my Clipper, too.” 

Kathe had a roll of American fun- 
nies with her; she was familiar with 
Popeye soap, chewing gum, Snow 
White, and (although she didn’t like 
the ski suit because it didn’t have 
competition trousers) Shirley Temple 
was her favorite paper doll. Apple, 
who is eleven, had Edgar Allan ‘Poe 
(translated by Baudelaire) in her 
overnight case, and Little Women, 
to try to learn reading English with. 
Sharon, fourteen, wanted the books 
of one man, besides Shakespeare and 
Stendhal, to be brought with her, 
and those were Ernest Hemingway’s. 
Pegeen, my stepdaughter, is fifteen 
and came once as a baby to America, 
but she can answer any questicn on 
Ginger Rogers, Gary Cooper, Bar- 
bara Hutton, or Jean Arthur that 
you may ask. Fenimore Cooper is 
an integral part of Sindbad’s past. 
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They went to school in the different 
countries over there, and spoke the 
re, 5 vonage were to speak, and 

e them well. But they had al- 
ways the role of strangers in Eu- 
rope, and it will be a little while 
before they cease being strangers 
here. 

In all those countries, they have 
left bits and pieces of themselves 
forever: Sindbad that epoch of 
his political-minded Sindbad News 
which he typed himself both in 
Austria and England; Pegeen her 
years of editorship of her big, ex- 
travagantly painted, carelessly and 
magnificently thrown together mag- 
azine, called for some inexplica- 
ble reason The Mount Film Stars, in 
which the family’s and friends’ 
poems, stories, drawings appeared. 
Sharon has left behind her in Devon, 
in that year of learning English in 
a dame’s country school, the letter 
written to Haile Selassie, saying: 

“DERE EMPRER: | wish you wood 

cum and liv with us. We hav a 

krikit pitch and a_ pink-ponk 

table... < 


Because he didn’t have Abyssinia 


_ any more. Apple remembers from 


that time the arm band of mourning 
and the black tie she wore to school 
for England’s dead king, and the 
nursing bottle we brought up the 
lamb on that we had stolen from 
Dartmoor prison one rainy after- 
noon. To them, America had been 
since the beginning the name of the 
place to which they ultimately be- 
longed; the teachers in school would 
say: “Here are some little Americans 
come to study with us,” and as little 
Americans they rolled hoops on the 
Champs Elysées, and criticized the 
Guignol there because it wasn’t as 
good as their own. But in the last 
six months, America had become 
something else to them: the promise 
of when one was going to eat enough 
again. Whatever you dreamed about 
eating or read about eating or mere- 
ly thought about eating, you'd say: 
“We'll have that in America when 
we go,” and the advertisements of 
food, colored and sumptuous, in the 
pages of American magazines were 
torture to you. 

This year, in school in our village 
in the Alps, Pegeen and Sharon and 
Apple painted pictures for Maréchal 
Pétain as every schoolchild in France 
did, and received a letter of thanks 
from him, but as soon as they got to 
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BOYLE (Mrs. Laurence Vail), a native of 


Paul, Minnesota, has lived in Europe for 


the last nineteen years. In 1922 she sailed for 
Europe on a boat that took fifteen days to cross. 
Last summer, on Bastille Day, she cli 
to this country, bringing her four children and two 
stepchildren with her. They are now installed in a 
house on the Hudson, not far from New York. 

During her 19-year interval abroad, Miss Boyle 
published twelve books (novels, short stories, 
poems) that put her in the top-flight of American 
writers. Many of her short stories on the contem- 
porary European scene have appeared in antholo- 
gies of the 
feat,” a story of World War Il, was awarded first 
prize by editor Herschel Brickell and his commit- 
tee of judges in the O. Henry Memorial Prize 
Stories of 1941. 


back 


years’ bests. One of the newest, “De- 





Lisbon they. bought pins with the 
Lorraine cross on them, and “Hon- 
neur et Patrie” and “La France 
Libre” written on the gold. They 
wanted to send some back to friends 
in the Haute-Savoie, but decided 
against it. The Gestapo might open 
their letters and it would get their 
French friends into trouble, Sharon 
said. Kathe spent three months near 
Marseille with me in the spring and 
she had learned a lot about the 
Gestapo. She knew that the Germans 
in uniform who rode down the Cane- 
biére weren't the Gestapo, but if 
anyone in mufti stopped her and 
told her her hair was beautiful, she 


knew exactly what he was. She told - 


her grandmothe: that there hadn't 
been any Christmas last year in 
France because Santa Claus was in 
concentration camp. 

They've left a lot of their child- 
hood in Austria, and a lot of it in 
England, and some of it in Switzer- 
land, and a great deal of it in France. 
They've skied to school winter after 
winter now, and crossed frontier 
mountains and glaciers on ‘ropes in 
the summer. But whether it was 
Sharon’s maturing conception of how 
a girl should look in her ‘teens, or 
whether the thought of coming to 
the land of screen beauties laid cold 
fingers on her heart, as soon as she 
left the mountains two things be- 
came an obsession with her: she 
wanted to get thinner, and she 
wanted to learn to dance. It began 
before she reached New York; it 
happened before the Clipper took 
off from Lisbon even. She, who had 
won silver trophies at skiing and who 
can wear a dir] more beautifull 
than anyone alive, wanted to loo 
like something else for the moment, 


and so the Hudnut Success School 
and Miss Delafield came into her 
life. 

Clover was photographed near 
Marseille receiving her tin of Ameri- 
can milk from the committee there, 
photographed with her hands 
stretched out for it (and probably 
calling it: “Ah ah ee”). Two tins of 
milk a fortnight for babies under 
two, and none at all for those above 
that age. And here we leave a note 
in the milk bottle outside the door; 
you could ask for ten bottles if you 
wanted, and they'd be there in the 
morning with cream as thick as but- 
ter on them. It still has for me, like 
the Barcelona market after France, 
the quality of a brief, brilliant dream. 
For the first time in twenty years, 
the Hudson is outside my window 
again, and there is so much food and 
so many cars and so much waste and 
wealth: and I believe it can never 
become a habit to me again. I have 
still that feeling of shame each time 
I sit down at table, for there is too 


-much before one, too much coming, 


too much in the icebox outside. If 
you've come from over there you 
can’t ever forget it, only there aren’t 
the words to say it loudly and clear- 
ly enough. Children are sitting down 
at table and getting up from table 
saying: “I’m hungry.” They're ng 
it every day now over there, an 
they'll say it unceasingly night and 
day and month after month this 
winter, and those who are too young 
to say it will stop short at the -. 
tures of food or the memory 

as Clover did and hold ei! their 
hands to it and call it: “Ah ah ee.” 


Reprinted from Harper's Bazaar, with permis- 
sion of the editors and of the author. 





HOTEL SPLENDIDE. By Ludwig 
Bemeimans. (Viking.) 


One of the most refreshing books I've 
read this season is Hotel Splendide, 
written and illustrated by Ludwig 
Bemelmans. Mr. Bemelmans has won 
a select audience for himself with his 
several previous books—The Donke 
Inside, Life Class and My War wit 
the United States. 

Hotel Splendide is a series of sketches 
about the author’s experiences when he 
was working for a fashionable New 
York hotel. He has a warm sympathy 
in his heart for the waiters, cleaning 
women and scullery boys with whom he 
worked. But he lashes out with merciless 
satire against the pompous clientele and 
the various maitres d’hotel who kow- 
towed to them. 

As a busboy he started out badly by 
falling downstairs into the main part 
of the dining room with eight pheasants 
a la Souveroff. As a penalty for this 
crime he was demoted to assist a waiter 
named Mespoulets with three tables 
located next to the pantry in a drafty 
corner of the balcony. Monsieur Victor, 
the maitre d’hotel, sent to-these tables 
those of the guests who were notorious 
cranks, people who forgot to tip, and 
the generally undesirable. 


Young Ludwig confided to-his waiter _ 


friend one day that he wov.d like to be 
an actor. “But why?” Mespoulets de- 
manded. “Why do you want to be an 
actor? It’s almost as bad as being a 
waiter.” A much more comfortable way 
of life, he told the boy, was to be a 
cartoonist. 

Ludwig tried to tollow his friend’s 
advice and travel in the eminent car- 
toonist’s footsteps, but the immediate 
result was not what the waiter had 
planned. The rest of the episode you 
should read in the author’s own words. 
There are many other highly amusin 
stories in Ludwig Bemelman’s new boo 


Hotel Splendide. 
a White and Katherine S. White. 
(Coward McCann.) 

And while I'm on the subject ot 
humorous books, here are two more. The 
first is. an anthology—eight hundred 
pages long, and filled with representa- 
tive types of writing from several score 
of American writers—called A Subtreas- 
ury of American Humor. Among the 
earlier writers, there are e Ade, 
Mark Twain, Ambrose Bierce and Finley 


A SUBTREASURY OF AMERI- 
CAN HUMOR. Edited by E. B. 


Peter Dunne, famous for his creation of - 


Mr. Dooley. Among the moderns are 
Arthur Kober, Ruth McKenney, Dorothy 
Parker and Alexander Woollcott. 

Edgar Allan Poe, whom certainly no 


one ever thinks of as a humorist, is rep- 


resented with his review of the poems 
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CHATS ABOUT NEW BOOKS 


“KK 


of William Ellery Channing. The 
scholarly Irwin Edman has a verse 
called “Intermission, Please!,” a satiric 
piece about radio quiz programs. 

And our great American statesman, 
Benjamin Franklin, makes his entry into 
this volume with “Three Love Letters” 
written by him to Madame Helvetius, 
an attractive French widow, at the time 
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Illustration from book jacket of “‘Insults,’’ edited by 
Max Herzberg (Greystone). 











when Franklin was United States Min- 
ister to France. In contrast to this, are 
the very mad parables of James Thurber, 
such as the one about the man who 
found a unicorn with a golden horn eat- 
ing roses in his back yard, and another 
about the moth who set his impression- 
able heart on a star, although his wise 
mother counselled him to concentrate 
on a bridge lamp instead. 

Frank Sullivan is represented here in 
a rather gruesome piece called, “The 
Jukes Family,” and the ever popular 
Cornelia Otis Skinner has a plaint called, 
“It’s a Wise Parent,” which is all about 
the social life of her small son in New 
York, which she claims very much ap- 
apeDN in scope ‘and expense the social 
ife of a first-year debutante. And there 
are many other amusing _ stories, 
sketches, essays and verses in this ex- 
cellent collection, A Subtreasury of 
American Humor. 


INSULTS. Edited: by Max Herz- 
berg. (Greystone.) 


Next, here's a volume called Insults: 
A Practical Anthology of Scathing Re- 
marks, edited by Max Herzberg. The 
title is self-explanatory. Mr. Herzberg 
has collected a wide assortment of an- 
nihilating repartee by famous folk— 
including kings, presidents, statesmen, 
writers, and even musicians and artists. 

Some of these remarks are well known 
as, for instance, the painter Whistler’s 
comment to Oscar Wilde when the latter 
said of some brilliant epigram—“I wish 
Id said that.” Whistler’s retort was, 


From the Book-of the-Month’ Club 
By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 


BY 


“Don’t worry, Oscar, you will.” Or the 
famous one of Lincoln’s. A rather dis- 
agreeable foreign diplomat was admitted 
to the President’s presence at the White 
House and found Lincoln blacking his 
shoes. “What, Mr. President,” exclaimed 
the diplomat, “you black your own 
shoes “Yes,” Lincoln answered; 
“whose do you black?” 

Whistler was a great one for scathing 
remarks, but he met his match in Mark 
Twain. Mark Twain once visited him 
and was looking at his latest painting. 
He ran his finger over it. “Be caretul:’ 
cried Whistler. “Don’t you see it isn’t 
dry?” “I don’t mind,” replied Mark; “I 


have gloves on.” 
| Clapesattle. (University of Min- 
nesota Press.) 

A little over two years ago, our coun- 
try was saddened by the death of two of 
the best loved men in America, Doctors 
William and Charles Mayo, founders of 
the Mayo Clinic, in Rochester, Min- 
neséta. The great service done by these 
two brothers to medicine and to human- 
ity is well known, we're sure, to most of 
our readers. A splendid biography of 
these two men, and of their father, Dr. 
William Worral] Mayo, has just been 
written by H. B. Clapesattle—The Doc- 
tors Mayo. This book is more than a 
story of these three remarkable human 
beings; it is actually a history of medi- 
cine in our country for the last century. 

When Doctors Will and Charlie were 
still young men, they were known as boy 
wonders in the field of medicine—a repu- 
tation that caused considerable resent- 
ment among certain old-school physi- 
cians. 

As the fame of the Mayo clinic spread, 
the influx of people turned the town of 
Rochester, Minnesota, into a camp 
whose transient population annually ex- 
ceeded by many thousands the number 
of its permanent residents, though that 
too ‘was spurting upward. More and 
more the life of the town came to reflect 
the dominance of the Mayo practice. 
Cab drivers greeted new arrivals with 
the query, “Are you a patient or a doc- 
tor?” Restaurants put up signs request- 
ing their patrons not tu talk about their 
ailments at the table. And wags made 
jokes like the one about a visitor who 
stopped to pet a kitten on the street. 
“Who do you belong to, kitty?” he asked. 
And kitty, in true Rochester fashion, re- 
plied, “May-ow. May-ow.” 





THE DOCTORS MAYO. By H. B. 
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POET 


ALBUM 4 


Victorian Verse for Children 





ANY of us do not’ possess that 
AA fascinating old trunk in the 
attic in which are stored the 

books that were read and the clothes 
that were worn by Great-grandmother 
and Great-grandfather when they were 
young. And so this page is recalling in 
this chaotic time a life that now seems 
quaint and simple—and as different 
from our own as that of a foreign land. 


Do you suppose that the boys and 
girls who read this poetry in all serious- 
ness were really made of flesh and 
blood? They really were, although all 
.the dressmakers and writers seem to 
have been in league against them. I 
knew one old lady who said that she 
wondered all through her childhood 
~ why Bess in the following poem had 
been given yellow shoes and a crimson 
sash if she were never allowed to wear 
“gaudy coloring’—but she did not dare 
to ask. She feared that if she did she 
might be as bad as little Bess. 


Love of Finery Reproved 


’'T was Sunday morn; the bell had 
tolled, 

When Bess, a child of six years old, 

Said, “Dear Mamma, do not refuse 

To let me wear my yellow shoes. 


“You know, Mamma, my crimson 
sash — 

Oh, dear, I'll cut so great a dash! 

And then those feathers too I'll wear; 

Just think how all the folks will 
stare!” 


Mamma was angry; yet she smiled, 

And thus addressed her foolish child: 

“Indeed, I wonder much, my love, 

Such thoughts your little heart can 
move. 


“Your plain white frock go quickly 
bring, 

And then those shoes that want a 
string; 

And come, your beaver hat put on — 

Make haste, Papa’s already gone. 


“Let no fine sash nor glittering dress 
Be ever seen or little Bess, 


oo ~ 





From “Tales from Maria Edgeworth,” 
illustrated by Hugh Thomson (Stokes) 


Nor gaudy coloring e’er be thine; 
Be neat, my child, but never fine.” 


There is one long poem about an 
excessively naughty . , whose “wild 
and mad career” reached a horrible 
climax when he stole some apples from 
a farmer’s orchard. Every points 
a moral. It was impossible to escape 
from these gentle reminders of the ad- 
vantages of good behavior. 


Dirty Jack 


There was one little Jack, not very long 
back, 

And '’t is said to his lasting disgrace 

That he never was seen with his hands 
at all clean, 

Nor yet ever clean was his face. 


¢ When to wash he was sent, he re- 


luctantly went, 

With water to splash himself o’er, 

But he left the black streaks all over 
his cheeks 

And made them look worse than before. 





The pigs in the dirt couldn't be more 


Than he was, at grubbing about; 

And the people have thought this 
entleman —e 

To be made with four legs and a snout. 


The idle and bad may, like to this lad, 

Be dirty and black, to be sure, 

But good boys are seen to be decent 
and clean ; 

Although they are ever so poor, 


Poisonous Fruit 
As Tommy and his sister Jane 
Were wiles down a shady lane, 
They saw some berries, bright and red, 
That hung around and overhead. 


And soon the boughs they bended 
down 

To make the scarlet fruit their own; 

And part they ate, and part in play 

They threw about and flung away. 


But long they had not been at home 

Before poor Jane and little Tom 

Were taken, sick and ill, to bed, 

And since, I’ve heard, they both are 
dead. 


Alas! had Tommy understood 
That fruit in lanes is seldom good 
He might have lived to walk again 
With Jane along the shady lane. 


An occasional child, however, 
reached the ideal of the verse writers; 
that is, if this poem was true to life. 


Maria’s Invitation 


Maria so attentive grew, 

So civil and polite, 

That all admired and loved her too, 
For all she did was right. 


Her good Mamma entrusted her 

A visit once to pay, - 

And thus she sdid, “Good morning, 
ma’am, 


I hope you're well today. 


“Mamma has sent me to entreat 
That if the day be fine 

You'll let dear Clara come and. meet 

One or two friends of mine. 


“Pray let her come at all events, 
We've playthings to amuse; 
Mamma desires her compliments 
And hopes you'll not refuse.” 


Miss Clara’s mother liked so much 
Maria’s pretty way. 

She siclnieeth to let Clara go, 

And pressed Maria to stay. 

“I'm wanted, yes, indeed I am, 

I know,” said she, “at home; 

And I must bid good morning, 


ma’am; 
But pray let Clara come.” 
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“Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident—that 
all men are created equal.” 


E heritage of freedom was 
handed down in these great revo- 
lutionary phrases. But there is a 

fascinating story of liberty in all the 
words of the English iy es- 
pecially in the American language. The 
history uf our tongue is itself a story 
whose democratic traditions equal those 
of the Declaration of Seduneetalen: the 
Bill of Rights, and the Gettysburg 
Address. 

From its very birth, the English lan- 
guage served as an example of free co- 
operation among different races and cul- 
tures—surely a fundamental principle of 
democracy. 

English traces its ancestry back to 
the great Indo-European family of lan- 
guages, which makes it a blood relation 
of such modern languages as German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Czech, Polish, 
Russian, Irish, Gaelic, Portuguese, Rou- 
manian, etc. ° 

And English continued its democratic 
attitudes by rejecting any aristocratic 
notions in its development. Arising di- 
rectly from Anglo-Saxon, English speed- 
ily made friends with its near neighbors. 
It adopted shanty, slogan, glen, crock, 
darn, and cradle, from the Celts very 

* early in its history. It appropriated mile, 
chalk, school, cup, port, street, wine, 
cheap, altar, devil, wall, dish, hospital, 
alms, damnation, clerk from the Ro- 
mans. And it took law, take, knife, get, 
husband, sister, scold, dairy, cake, boon 
from the Danes. 

Later, English continued the borrow- 
ing process with admiral, cotton, hazard, 
camphor, magazine, almanac, zenith, 
fakir, apricot, giraffe from the Arabic; 
and khaki, tiger, paradise, divan, scar- 
let from Persian. The Germans gave us 
wanderlust, kindergarten, hinterland, 
yodel, plunder,_zinc, paraffin; while 
from the Hebrew come cherub, seraph, 


shibboleth; from the Eskimo, igloo, . 


kayak; from the Russian, pogrom, samo- 
var. From the Turkish we get horde, 
coffee; from the Italian, Point ay piano, 
duet, umbrella, solo, soprano; from the 
Dutch, gas, stove, freight, measles, 
yacht; from the Chinese, tea, pongee, 
kowtow, and perhaps silk and typhoon; 
from the Japanese, kimono, tycoon, 
hara-kiri; from the Malay, bamboo, 
ketchup. 

Every language under the sun lent 


its lustre to add to the rich brilliance 
(346 words to end of first column) 


didn Bi 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE: 
—__A DEMOCRATIC HERITAGE 


All the Earth's Languages 
Went Into the Melting Pot 
To Make the Tongue We Use 


By Abraham Tauber 


High School of Science, New York City 


of English. Besides those above, the 
Hindu, the Sanskrit, the Yiddish, the 
Swedish—all shared. 

The struggle for independence of the 
English, in resisting the Norman-French 
conquest following 1066 A.D., is re- 
flected in the language. Scott, in Ivan- 
hoe, has the native Anglo-Saxons illus- 
trate the exploitation by the French 
rulers who referred to their beef, pork, 
mutton, veal, while the native Anglo- 
Saxons preferred their ox, swine, sheep, 


_ calf. 


The charavter of the aristocratic and 
refined rulers is reflected in the words 
they left and the concepts therein sug- 
gested. They left the mark of their au- 
thority in the military sense with armor, 
assault, captain, fortress, lance, battle, 
siege, tower. They had the leisure to 
enjoy, hence the French origin of words 
of the hunt, brace, couplet, chase, veni- 
son, forest. They brought with them 
their own notions of cuisine, with boil, 
fry, roast. In the field of law, which the 
French rulers enforced, sue, trespass, as- 
size, justice, oyez, court, property, jury, 

(507 words to end of second column) 
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larceny, embezzle, assets, covenant, cul- 
prit, curfew are of French origin. 

But history marches on—and language 
marches with it. When the native Eng- 
lish overthrew the Norman tyrants, the 
English absorbed the best of the alien 
culture into their own. As a result, we 
have the curious pairs in the language, 
one Anglo-Saxon in origin, the other 
French, viz. let and lease, have and 
hold, deed—act, aid—abet, meet—assem- 
ble, lowly—humble, will—testament, 
board—table, king—sovereign, apartment 
—house, land—country, kind—gentle, an- 
cestor—forefather, buy—purchase. 

Thus, what started as a conquest 
emerged as a partnership. The humble 


native tongue, Voltaire’s “wooden- 
shoes of history,” still ee in 
English with native Anglo-Saxon making 


up the heart of the language—its blood, 
mother, father, brother, sister, I, in, it, 
they, of, and, to, a, an, is, for, be, was, 
as, you, my, if, what, we, when, time, 
now, more, any, up, do, out, can, she, 
only—which research tells us is the basic 
element in the language in terms of use. 
The common people and their institu- 
tions prevailed over the tyrants. 
Therefore, English as it was brought 
to America by the first settlers, already 
had a tradition of growth through co- 
operation with other peoples. The lan- 
guage followed the first settlers in their 
conquest of the continent. It accom- 
panied the pioneers to the frontier. But, 
“like the people who inhabit it,” the 
(741 words to end of page) 


(Merriam) 


Picturesque Word Origins 
Our word curfew is derived from the French couvre-feu. In the Middle Ages a bell, 


cailed the “cover-fire” was rung at a certain time each evening and peasants were 
required to cover their fires. The Normans used the word in England, where it was 


adopted as curfu, meaning the hour and signal for citizens to retire to their homes. 
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language learned from its new sur- 
roundings, and American English flour- 
ished on its contact with new cultural 
springs. Opossum and raccoon entered 
the language, as imitations by the white 
men of the Indian names for these ani- 
mals. One other such animal started life 
in our language about 1643 as a squunk, 
and when last heard from, was still 
around under a similar title. The In- 
dians gave us, also, hominy, hickory, 
succotash, pone, sachem, moccasin, pa- 
poose, squaw, caucus, tomahawk, totem, 
toboggan, wigwam, and wampum, 
among others. 

Our borrowing was not limited to the 
IndianS—we traded as .well with the 
French. The seeds of this cultural cross- 
fertilization bore fruit in prairie, depot, 
buccaneer, cache, dime, levee, pica- 
yune. 

The early settlers had no “racist” de- 
lusions, and borrowed bountifully from 
all sources. Thus, the Dutch were 
obliged by our accepting boss, bum, 
cole-slaw, loafer, scow, stoop, waffle, 
cruller, patroon, q sem 4 To the 
Spanish of the period, from contact espe- 
cially on the southwestern frontier, we 
are indebted for: alligator, banana, bar- 
becue, chocolate, cigar, cockroach (La 
Cucaracha), coyote, hammock, hurri- 
cane, lariat, lasso, mosquito (shall we 
be thankful?) , potato, ranch, rodeo, som- 
brero, stevedore, tobacco, tomato, tor- 
nado. 

It might be noted that the words 
were adopted in the New World, not 
by conquest but from mutual inter- 
change of ideas and commerce. The 
Americans carried forward another 
great tradition of their English brethren. 
When they had won their revolution 
and shaken off British domination, the 
story of the Anglo-Saxons and the Nor- 
man French was repeated. The colonists 
decided to shake off all domination by 
Great Britain, including the British lan- 

age. 

The date of publication of Noah 
Webster's “Blue-Backed Speller,” 1783, 
coincided with the successful comple- 
tion of the War for Independence. 
Webster wrote this book because of his 
dissatisfaction with the only schoul texts 
of the time, by English authors, of 
course. These had too much to say, so 
he thought, “of the king and queen and 
nobility, of the English church and 
other matters distasteful to the young 
American patriot, who firmly believes 
that the youth of the new republic 
should begin their political life imbued 
with thoroughly American ideas.” 

He continued his work along these 
lines of separation in an “American Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,” 
(1828) to accent a tendency to grow 
independently of the British in the use 
of language. 

The weight of authority of writers 


like Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, Bret 
Harte, William Dean. Howells and 
others later fought against the desire to 
return to the British.as a source of au- 
thority. Native American vigor and en- 
ergy retained, .despite trans-Atlantic 
frowns, expressions like: w 


spellbinder, dead-beat, grubstake. Some 


expressions ridiculed and opposed by. 


the British are now so common that we 
are rised to learn that they were 
ever held to be barbarisms—words like 
advocate, locate, lengthy, presidential. 
This was simply carrying on the healthy 
independence and imagination of the 
early = who invented American- 
isms like bullfrog, muskrat, egeplant, 
peanut, huckleberry, fork, notch, clear- 
ing, bluff, musk, crazy quilt, spelling 
bee, jeopardize, donate, standpoint — 
sometimes to apply to new conditions 
never before encountered, and some- 
times in rejection of the terms of the 
Old English countryside—fen, heath, 
moor or down—which did not seem to 
fit the new land. 

This tendency toward a linguistic in- 
dependence has taken a strange turn of 
late, a reversal of the old process. It 
has become a moot question in the 
British schools as to how to treat the 
question of Americanisms which have 
literally flooded their language via the 
movies, American visitors, and books. 


In spite of the tremendous inroads - 


which Americanisms of both the slang 
and hardier variety have made, “it is 
still possible to draw up an impressive 
roster of common terms that remain dif- 
ferent in England. and the United 
States,” says Mr. Mencken. The follow- 
ing are examples: 


American British 
apartment flat 
ash-can dust-bin 
automobile motor car 
baby carriage bulator( prafn ) 
baggage juggage 
billfsoard Sic 
candy store sweet shop 
can opener tin-opener 
daicaaie multiple-shop 
derby bowler 
druggist chemist 
elevator lift 
fish-dealer fishmonger 
five-and-ten bazaar 
instalment plan hire-purchase 
letter-box pillar box 


monkey wrench screw spanner 
run (in a stocking) ladder 


movie-house cinema 
taxes rates 
window-shade blind 
gasoline petrol 


A further tendency of language 
growth, as we have seen, is its ease of 
adjustment—it changes with the times 
to suit new conditions. As in political 
democracy, it is the people who are the 
final arbiter—who make the final deci- 
sions in our language. “The People, 
Yes”—they decide whether expressions 


formerly considered slang are to enter 
the sacred portals of dictionary, 
often at the conservative 
ering Eng- 


expense of 

“ome Mana and dodd 
lish f 

What illustrates well the final judg- 
ment of the people is the fact that these 
expressions were once considered slang, 
though now they have become respect- 
able—mob, strenuous, bootlegger, % 
easy, hike, hobo, racketeer, fake, broke 
(no money), pull (influence). 

Thus the people display their scorn 


of rules and warnings—and go blithely © 


on their way, making the lan: serve 
their clr When we wish ti Eidinate 
that something has cracked up, or gone 
haywire, we say so—and that’s not the 
bunk! Of course, the le have their 
classical joke when. they point out that 
dead as a doornail and not so hot and 
what the dickens ae at a 
e—while ott, ibberish, 
lackmail a tad to live i the 
dreaded slang label. But the le 
made new languages out of slang—like 
French, Spanish, and Italian from Latin 
—so we'd better stop sneering]! 

The same can be said of the expres- 
sions that the people have made popu- 
lar from cards, according to Hoyle; from 
the sea, pipe down; from school, flunk, 
exam, cram, prexy;—from every field of 
work and living. 

Even in the field of pronunciation, 
the people have the last word. Shaw 
has Fis la “Pygmalion,” Dr. Smith has 
his radio skit, “Where Are You From?” 
America has its “Linguistic Atlas”—but 
the people still have ser yong . The 

le are not impre y ar ts 
fx “standard speuth” or uniformity.” 
They retain the flavor of their local 
speech as a kind of badge of freedom. 
Even though they all speak the same 
language, they will not let patriotism 
become repression. 

When Anglophiles express a prefer- 
ence for the British variety of un- 
ciation on the basis of its uni , 
tell them that the people of the British 
Isles speak over eighteen dialects of 
their own. If the ‘preference is on the 
basis of a distinguished ancestry, it 
might be — out that the American 
variety of pronunciation goes back fur- 
ther than the Mayflower; that the Brit- 
ish is the more recent innovation—and 
incidentally one which at first was 
frowned on as “vulgar,” until the Eng- 
lish people again took matters in their 
own hand. 

We can be proud of the democratic 
tradition of our language, truly a Bal- 
lad for Americans. Its ity of “Immi- 


oe. 
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IGH school students must be de- 

veloping the énviable skill of 
writing lightly. Here are two more 
amusing contributions. 


Bedtime Story 


Mummy and Daddy sat on the edge 
of Junior’s bed and told him a bedtime 
story. 

Once upon a time, when Cleopatra 
was queen, a chemist, who was a very 
cruel and mean man, decided that he 
would punish all the ple of the 
world: and that he would think up a 
horrible curse to lay upon their heads. 
So he went into his laboratory and 
made the first lipstick. He decided to 
fool everybody and present it to the 
world in the form a blessing, and 
so he wrapped it in tinseled paper and 
gave it to the women. 

Of course they accepted this gift with 
gratitude. Bright rosy lips just for the 
painting! How happy they were — and 
the men too for that matter! But in this 
gift the chemist had hidden a sinis- 
ter curse. Just as soon as the lipstick 
became universal in its use, and no well- 
dressed lady could do without it, the 
truth came out. Lipstick was a curse 
to humanity. 

Trembling, little Junior asked, 
“Mummy, what is the matter with it?” 
And Mummy rolled off a long list of the 
curses of lipstick. 

“It cannot be bought in the right 
color. There are purple-reds, orange- 
reds, brownish-reds, bluish-reds, black- 
ish-reds, and everything but just plain 
red. Oh, why ain’t there just ain rae” 
wailed Mummy. “All lipstick is either 
too greasy or too drying; it never stays 
on long enough. It freezes in winter and 
melts in summer, and the tubes of the 
awful stuff are so small that they're 
always getting lost.” 

“That isn’t the half of it,” said Daddy, 
and he shouted his complaint. “Lipstick 
is truly the curse of humanity. Why, a 
girl leaves a trail of red paint ms 
ever she goes. There it is, on straws, on 
napkins, on handkerchiefs, on clothes, 
and, worst of all, on us men. But Junior, 
the true curse of lipstick is that it 
comes off the women so easily, but it’s 
$0 — hard to get off the men.” 

Little Junior fell asleep. 

The old Egyptian chemist was sitting 
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up in his grave laughing and laugh- 
"8 Barbara Yager, 17 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, Central High School 


William P. Robinson, Teacher 


This Filthy Chic 


Few indeed are the individuals who 
on some rare occasion have viewed 
white white saddle oxfords. This fact 
makes it all the more unbelievable that 
there was a time, far back in the Dark 
Ages, when girls actually whitened 
saddles after they were dirty, con- 
trary to all discriminating taste. 

But, as we all know, that fad passed 
cg ushed out by the realization 

at saddles, like wine, improve with 
age, and, also like wine, cannot be hur- 
ried through this process. 

This brings to my mind the woeful 
tale of one of my dearest friends, who 
discovered, just three days before the 
prom, that her wicked mother had 
burned her most glamorous, sloppiest 
saddles. And she had been aging them 
for seven years! But woul she be 
crushed by such a blow? No! Dashing 
into her closet, she pulled out the old- 
est pair of saddles there. She rushed 
downstairs and swirled them. about in 
the coal dust, and, after letting them 
moulder in the garbage can for several 
hours, put them out in the trash heap. 
You can imagine her joy when, on the 
night of the prom, she discovered a pair 
of mouldering, sloppy, dank, drooping 
saddles, well covered with green slime 
and cobwebs, the heels bashed in and 
the toes kicked out, the tongue drag- 
ging disconsolately out of the sole. And 
they emitted the foveliest odor of ashes, 

apefruit and tea dregs. It was the 

ivine essence of all filth. 4 

But her over-thoroughness caused 
her downfall. After proudly donning her 
cheves d’oeuvre, she started for the 


~ prom, wading through a few ditches 


on the way just to finish them off prop- 
erly. Imagine het dismay when, upon 
reaching the hall, she discovered that 
far from sm peg ee? saddles, she had 
washed most of the slime off, leavin 
her shoes bare of that so chic filth. As 
soon as she discovered this, she uttered 
a of anguish and rushed out into 
die backaale of the night. 

Vera Marian Klinger, 16 


Alton, Ul., Senior High School 
Jewell Sutherland, Teacher 
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Humorous writing is very welcome 
on our page, but so is such a clearly 
told story of real experience as the 
following. 


Splash! 


Cape Cod has many attractions. Not 
the least of these are the windswept 
dunes and lonely moors, the quaint little 
towns nestling in sheltered coves, the 
miles of road lazily wandering to for- 
gotten beaches, the cranberries and bay- 
berry candles, and the secretive beach 
plum bushes. But to me the most fascin- 


“ating place is the beach at low tide— 


with its shells (and smells), strange sea 
animals, and all the other flotsam and 
jetsam washed up by the sea. 

There is a small fish which frequents 
the quiet pools and streams between 
the sand bars at low tide which the little 
Portuguese children of Provincetown 
call tickle-fish, because if you stand still 
in the water they will skim along and 
bury themselves at your feet. 

One day we were absorbed in catch- 
ing tickle-fish on the shore behind Bet- 
sy s house. A fine specimen was coming 
towards me, and I was eagerly contem- 
plating his capture. I did not notice that 
the sand near my left foot was stirring; 
if I had I wouldn’t have stayed there a 
second. From a shallow hole waltzed a 
big moss-covered crab. 

Just then ‘noticed him and screamed 
to Betsy that a crab was just about 

inching me and what should I do. She 
Sacked and told me not to move, that 
he wouldn’t pinch me. Well '~ ~ 1 
rigid and the crab advanced and with- 
out hesitation gave my left hee! . 1..ve 
nip. I jumped. Splash! 

When I realized what had happened, 
I found myself sitting in icy-cold water, 
and Betsy was nearly doubled up on the 
sand bar. I got up with all the dignity I 
could muster and went home. 

Joan Lynch, 15 
Evanston, Ill., Township High School 
Mary L. Taft, Teacher 








GCHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students. to submit 
‘their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individgal 
comment and criticism given ‘at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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Words.to the Wise 


Bebed on Words in This Issue 
By Gretta Baker 





Make words work! Find a substitute 
for each phrase in italics from the list 
of words below. Key in Teachers’ Edi- 
tion. (a-b are from “Poetry Album”; c-h 
from “Chats about New Books”; i-o 
from “American Language.”) 


a. chaotic i. heritage 

b. reluctantly i. inception 

c. pompous k. ecclesiastical 
d. clientele 1. alien 

e. demoted m. emerged 

f. affluent n. predominates 
g: impressionable _o. Siaaiieie 

. repartee 


1. “I shall release the 
said the judge, “but I 
thusiasm or esire.” 

2. Let us discard all false beliefs of win- 
ning this war without effort and sacrifice. 

8. Dictators stress the importance of 
teen-age training because they believe that 
young people are most easily influenced. 

4. Dr. Samuel Johnson was a master of 
smart and witty remarks. 

5. In the confused and upset state of 
world affairs we must choose our leaders 
wisely. 

6. In Dali’s painting of the carnival 
scene bright red is most prominent. 

7. This restaurant boasts a distinguished 
list of patrons. 

8. Senator Brow: will never win the 
common people because his manner is too 
haughty and affected. 

9. “My authority,” said the bishop, “is 
derived from the church and is not subject 
to legal interference.” 

10. After four years of war China has 
come forth a united nation. 

1l. The rich and prosperous have felt 
the pinch of war-time rationing more than 
the poor. 

12. The officers responsible for the de- 
feat were moved down in rank. 

13. The policy of a controlled press and 
radio is of foreign origin; we will not tol- 
erate it in a free country. 

14. From the earliest beginning of the 
plan to conserve tin and rubber, manufac- 
turers and consumers have willingly co- 
operated. 

15. The things we have inherited from 
our founding fathers must be preserved: at 
all costs. 


Work of Art 


Picasso, the world-renowned Spanish 
painter, still is in Occupied France. His 
work is even appreciated by some of the 
Nazis there. One of the most prominent 
ones, Ambassador Otto Abetz, came to 
Picasso’s studio and admired a recent paint- 
ing showing the ruins of the bombed city 
of Guernica. “This is wonderful,” Abetz 
cc ~plimented. “Did you really do this?” 
“No,” Picasso told the Nazi representative. 
“You did.” 

—Leonard Lyons in the N. Y. Post. 


risoner on bail,” 
0 it without en- 
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President Wilson (Richard Gaines) puts up a fight for his 14 points as he 
talks with Clemenceau (Guy Sorel) and Lloyd George (Harold Young) in Paris. 


9 <THE PLAY’S THE THING 
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HIGH SPOTS OF THE BROADWAY. SEASON 


IN TIME TO COME 


N TIME TO COME, by Howard 

Koch and John Huston, is an ex- 
tremely timely and impressive play 
to see or to read, now that the United 
States is again at war. Timely and 
impressive because the play is about 
Woodrow Wilson and his valiant and 
losing struggle, at the close of World 
War I, to create a peace and set up 
a League of Nations under which 
World War II would have been 
impossible. It's important now in 
1942 to review that particular period 
because the chance of creating a last- 
ing peace after we've won the pres- 
ent fight makes it imperative that we 
avoid making the mistakes of 1918-19 
all over again. 

In Time to Come begins with a 
brief prologue (the date—April 2, 
1917), showing President Wilson 
asking the joint session of Congress 
for a declaration of war upon Ger- 
many. The play proper starts a year 
later (September, 1918) with a 
scene in the President's study in the 
White House. Wilson, fired with 
high hope, decides to break all prec- 
edent and go to France as head of 
the American peace delegation. We 
see him on board the S.S. George 
Washington on the way to the Con- 
ference, being badgered by news- 


papermen after he’s learned that 
already his 14 points have been re- 
duced to 18. We see him in Paris 
caught between devotion to his ideal 
and the cynicism and greed of the 
other delegates. We witness the 
break with his great and good 
friend, Colonel House. We see him 
back in herpes 3 in a stirring 
scene with one of the leading isola- 
tionists of the day — Senator Lodge 
— who fought the League of Nations 
tooth and nail. And fin 

the 28th President of the United 
States broken and ill, preparing to 
leave the White House and public 
life, his dream of peace now van- 
ished, and the seeds of our present 
nightmare already sown. 

Howard Koch and John Huston, 
who fashioned this play, are the 
authors of the recent and successful 
film play, Sergeant York. Koch had 
a hand in writing the radio script for 
Orson Welles’ liens Martian in- 
vasion broadcast a few years back. 
Huston, who finds time to act and 
direct (The Maltese Falcon is one 
of his latest) as well as to write, is 
the son of the actor, Walter Huston. 
The play is presented and directed 


by Otto L. Preminger and is current- 


ly on show at the Mansfield Theatre. 





ally we see — 
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DO not know whether I can do 

this thing or not. Maybe it is op 

a thought, maybe I just think it 
is necessary to do it. I mean about 
the name. I have thought about it 
a lot though and it keeps urging at 
me. It is not easy to understand. But 
I must try to understand and explain 
it. 


You see, I actually did have a 
brother. People sometimes asked me, 
Are you the only boy in the cong 
and I’ve said, Yes. This wasn't a lie 
wholly. I was the first born in my 
family. But there were others, two 
others. One died in long clothes. We 
have his picture at home. The other 
was named Sherrel. 

It is easy to remember him. My 
mother had us photographed to- 
gether, for instance. And one espe- 
cial print was transferred onto little 
smooth discs the size of a saucer. 
The discs fit into small twisted wire 
easels and my brother and I used to 
sit on the easel like that on my 
mother’s bureau in the bedroom. 

He was, as I said, younger than I. 
This is important. The neighbors 
used to say, It's the difference in 
their ages. They tried to explain in 
that way why I was so mean. And 
you can see the difference clearly 
enough on the picture discs. We both 
stood by the photographer's chair, 
a plush chair. But I was up to the 
top of it. My brother’s hand rested 
on the arm. It looks pretty small to 
me now because I'm twice as old as 
I was then. We both wore black 
velvet tam-o’-shanters and dark red 


“How many times do | have to = 
tell you fo get out of this ditch?” 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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The neighbors used to say “It’s the 
difference in their ages.” | was nine. 
He was five. Do you know how it is? 


SHERREL 


By Whit Burnett 


velvet coats and pants. My mouth 
was a little open, too, looking at the 
photographer. I did not touch m 
brother. He had one hand, whic 
was very small, on the chair, and the 
other one had hold of me. His hair 
was lighter than mine and softer and 
his eyes wider and bluer. He had a 
small mouth like a flower and it was 
smiling. He was a beautiful child. 
This was the brother I killed. 


I am not telling you about a melo- 
drama. I won't be arrested and 
hanged. I did not kill him yesterday. 
It was a long time ago, in fact, and 
I do not remember it all the time, 
only sometimes when something sug- 
gests the way I was then or when 
some one asks, Have you any other 
brothers? And I say, No. And here 
too in this other town at.this school 
except for a girl I know I am quite 
alone in certain ways and in the 
winter as now I have seen any num- 
ber of things to remind me. There is, 
for example, an epidemic of small- 
pox here and instead of smooth fast 
automobile hearses they still have 
funeral carriages that drag along 





slowly through the streets. Only once 
ave I ridden in such a carriage. And 
that was then. 

There are some things difficult to 
remember out of childhood. I do not 
remember when my brother was 
born. There was not so much differ- 
ence then. Only four years before, I 
had been born. But I remember 
clearly when I was nine. My brother 
then was five. And we were two in 
the family. But I was the first. 

Do you know how this is? Nine 
and five? Well, nine is somebody. 
Five is still curls. At nine I have seen 
something of the world. What have 
you seen at five? Go on, you can't 
come with us! Go on back to the 
house! We're going down to the 
store. You'll get run over. Go on, you 
can't play with us. You ain't big, 
enough, Go on, grow up some before 
you come tagging around after us. 
Who asked you along? Beat it! I 
know how that is. I said all that, 
more brutally even. He didn’t say 
anything. He didn’t cry or whine or 
crab. I probably would have. He 
stopped following simply and stood 
there. And then we ran off. He stood 
alone. Sometimes I found him other 


- places alone, sitting still in a corner 


thinking quietly about something. I 
am always a little puzzled now I am 
older. I have talked it over with 
others. He would have been impor- 
tant... .But at nine one is a weed, 
growing wild. Five is still in the hot- 
house. 


We lived near the sandhills, It 
wasn't until several years later that 
I really got into the hills exploring 
them with a cousin of my own age. 
Sherrel never did get there. And 
there was a great liking in both of 
us for the hills, his maybe different 
from mine. I often found him sitting 
dreaming, locking at them. But one 


. day late in the Spring the hills in a 


way came down to our house. A 
cloudburst drenched them, rolling 
down soft sand, cutting great ditches 
in the road in front of our place. We 
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weren't long in discovering that, Ill 
tell you. When Sherrel wandered out 
of the kitchen the ditch was full of 
us kids. It was-a peach of a-ditch as 
high as our heads, gnawed with 
caves-and dangers. , 

I started the discoveries. There’s 
some hole, I yelled. And down I had 
gone, doing what the others wanted 
to do, the first to absorb their wishes. 
Then they followed, yelling too. 


Sherrel, I suppose, could hear my’ 


voice coming up out of the ground. 
He came over to the ditch aud 


looked down, standing alone above ~ 


us. Go on back, I shouted, you'll fall 
in. He moved away. I paid. no more 
attention then to him and the rest of 
us ran racing, hiding, searching, to- 
gether in the wash. 

And then, separated from the 
others for a moment or so, I noticed 
something odd about my hands. Hey, 
kids, I cried, lookee! Look at my 
hands! They looked. They stood back 
in wonderment. They looked at their 
own hands. No, they couldn't, they 
said. It was something funny. Look 
what Martin can do! Lookee, he can 
peel off his hands! It was true, some- 
thing had happened to my hands. I 
took hold and pulled off long shreds 
of skin. I* amazed them all. They 
stood astounded. 

Let me see, said somebody. It was 
Sherrel. 

Say, I yelled, didn’t I say not to 
come down here? - You ain't big 
enough to be in this here ditch. Let 
me see your hands, he said. The kids 
were all looking at me, I'll let you 
see, all right! I said. He stood his 
ground and didn’t go. That makes 
me mad, I felt. No, I said. I took 
him by the shoulder and talked 
straight in his face, hard. How many 
‘times do I have to tell you to- get 
out of this ditch! He turned around 
and walked up the gorge to a shal- 
lower spot and climbed slowly out. 

A day or so later Sherrel stayed in 
bed. Fhere’s~something the -matter 
with him; my mother said. She didn’t 
know what. Then he took. a high 
fever, they said, and was delirious. 
I thought it was strange about deliri- 
ous. Sherrel’s eyes were shut and he 
looked as if he was sleeping but he 
was talking without any sense. We'll 
have to have a doctor, my mother 
said. And that afternoon the doctor 
came to our house, wiping his feet 
at the door and entering with a seri- 
ous look. Let's see the other young 








About WHIT BURNETT 


HIT BURNETT, newspaperman, 

author, editor, was born in Salt 
Lake City (1899), and grew up in the 
West. After attending the University in 
his native state and two more in Cali- 
fornia, he started on a newspaper 
career that took him from San Francisco 
to New York to Paris, and later to Mos- 
cow, to London, to Ankara, to Vienna 
and Prague, to Majorca and Cadiz. 

When Mr. Burnett and his wife, 
Martha Foley, came back to New York 
in 1933 (next stop after Cadiz), they 
brought with them their two thriving 
infants, both of which had been born in 
Vienna. One of these babes was their 
young son, David. The other was their 
young magazine, Story, the source of 
many of the stories you've seen re- 
printed in Scholastic. 

Besides being co-founder and editor 
of Story, Mr. Burnett is the author of 
many short stories and of two books— 
The Maker of Signs (collected short 
stories), and a volume of autobiograph- 
ical essays. For the past several years 
he has been instructor in the advanced 
short story at Columbia University. He 
is also editor of Story Press (affiliated 
with J. B. Lippincott), under whose im- 
print those two fine stories, My Friend 
Flicka and There’s One in Every Family, 
have been published recently. 


* * * 


fellow, he said. Anything wrong with 
him? He had a little sore throat, my 
mother said, but he’s all right. He 
looked down my throat. Look at my 
hands, I said, ain’t they funny? 

What I thought, he said. 

The same afternoon a man from 
down town came and nailed up a 
yellow flag. It was a cloth sign say- 
ing, black on orange, Scarlet Fever. 
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I couldn't go out of the yard. That's 

sure tough, the kids said, ing 
through the pickets. I oven tad © 
keep back from the fence, too. It 
was catching. 

I sat on the steps st north 
from our bare two room brick house 
and looked at the hills. I had had 
the Scarlet Fever and hadn't even 
known it. Why, my mother said, he 
was playing around all the time. 
Why, he was out there playing in the 
ditch with all those children. That's 
bad, said the doctor. But my brother 
was worse. He had it good. 

I remember the windows in the 
front room were darkened and my 
mother never went to bed. She never 
took her clothes off. And my father 
didn’t go to work. My aunt came to 
the fence with a bag of oranges and 
bananas. How is he? she asl-ed. If 
he isn’t any better Dr. Anderson says 
he’d better have a consultation, said 
my mother. How is Dr. Anderson? 
asked my aunt. He is the best doctor 
in town, my mother said. 

I sat in the sun all tired now and 
weak. But I wasn’t sick. I was big 
and nine. 

I remember the _ consultation. 
There were four doctors in the kitch- 
en standing around and talking low 
and sitting down and getting up. 
I could see in from outside. My 
mother was nervous and walking 
around and my father, who was a 
big heavy man, stood around too 
and sat down and then got up. They 
were waiting for something definite 
they spoke of that I could not under- 
stand. It was the Crisis. I asked what 
it was, and my mother had said, 
Sherrel will get better then. I didn’t 
know what a Crisis would be like 
and I opened the door slowly and got 
into the house quietly, past the doc- 
tors. 

My father and mother were in the 
front room by the bed where Sherrel 
lay. He was still and wasn't talking 
deliriously. And then my mother, 
who was standing by him with my 
father waiting, suddenly cried ter- 
ribly for a minute or so, and then 
she took hold of my father and 

ulled him down by the bed to the 
oor. I didn’t know what was hap- 
ening. I was frightened, too. Pray, 
te sobbed. Pray, if you never prayed 
before. Oh, God, she began. . .and 
she was crying more and more. My 
father was kneeling heavily and 


(Continued on page 38) 
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“Boys! Boys! Boys! Commerce and Industry 
Need You.” 

“We can place at least 500 office boys.” 

“Salaries: at least $18; some $20 and $22. 


a clarion calls in the rend 
i ages of new s have 
started - veritable pt ot youths 
on the march to New York, Chicago, 
and other big cities, hoping for a job 
in the war boom. 

They are all ages, all sizes. From 
Georgia and. South Carolina; from 
Maine and Vermont; from Kansas and 
Illinois; from Omaha and Tulsa. They 
come in by jaloppy, day coach, steamer, 
bus and, of course, by thumb. Many 
are volunteering for military service, 
but many more, especially those just 
out of high school, are seeking jobs 
in defense industries. 

Most of the out-of-town hopefuls 
head for a Y.M.C.A. and check in with 
about $15 in their pockets. Let’s take 
a comfortable chair in the lounge of the 
1,600-bed Sloane House, largest of New 
York Y’s, and observe the newcomers 
as they sit around and talk shop. 

“None of these office jobs a me,” 
declares a Dayton, Ohio, boy. “I’m get- 
tin’ in a defense industry—where they 
pay real dough. Why, I know a kid 
who’s making thirty-four bucks a week 
at S Gyroscope. No one gets rich 
eer ewe Hee 8 

A 20-year-old, wise beyond his years, 
bean Prag a eee oe be og 

ppen if they begi ing ‘em below 
20 for the draft? What ed n to you 
when the plant practically shuts down 
after this mess is over? What makes you 
think they're going to keep on. their 
apprentices?” 

No one has the answer to this. Then 
the Ohio boy comes back: 

“Well, make the money while you 
can, I say. What kinda job you headin’ 
for?” . 

“Got it all figured out. I'm going to 

et myself a nice office job with some 
ig accounting firm and study the stuff 


at night. I was pretty good at math in 


High. There’s money in it—even in de- 
pressions. Businesses have to know 
where they stand no matter how bad 
times are. 

But let's have a word with Ralph 
pre a Y specialist in the placement 
oO oe men. 


ose youngsters you saw were a 


pretty good cross section,” he points 
out. “A lot of them think they can fall 
into fat defense jobs just by walking 
up to the personnel directors and say- 
ing, ‘Mister, here I am.’ Tomorrow 
they'll discover that defense industries 
are taking on chiefly young men who 
have technical high-school training or 
have had some mechanical experience. 

“But there’s one thing in their favor. 
Some big offices prefer to have lads 


oe Sig Sa a 
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_ Boys Wanted — Badly 


By Murray T. Bloom 


from the country. They think the out- 
of-town boy isn’t quite so sophisticated. 
They think he’s likely to be more ambi- 
tious. Most of these boys have com- 
pleted high school. The majority don’t 
stay at the Y long. Some of those who 
get jobs team up and rent a small apart- 
ment together. 

The following morning we drop in on 
some of the employment agencies. 
Listen to Frank W. Scott, placement 
specialist for one of the larger agencies: 

“How did it start? Well, in the first 
place you had a lot of office boys and 
messenger boys getting jobs in aviation 
plants and machine ize after takin 
some special courses. Then you ha 
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21- and 22-year-old clerks grabbed up 
by the draft. And the parents of many 
youngsters were making more money, so 
some of the fads decided to go back 
and complete their college course. Fi- 
nally, we have the fact that there has 
been a tremendous improvement in bus- 
iness. Naturally more help of every kind 
is needed. 

“Only seven or eight months ago not 
one of these firms would consider a lad 
unless he was a high-school graduate— 
honor student, of course—and had a 
brace of A-1 referenges! But now firms 
which used to be able to get the pick 
of the crop at $15 a week now find 
that they have to offer at least $18 or 
$20 to get capable teen-age boys.” 

Let’s drop in at another agency. At 
first you're surprised to see about 30 
boys and young men waiting to be in- 
terviewed. An agency official explains: 

“Most of these youngsters now have 
jobs. This is ‘their lunch hour. They 
ri in to shop around for a better 
job. 

“Some of the boys are bold as brass. 
One came up to me the other day and 
said cen ‘Tm only interested in a five- 
day week, no overtime, at least twenty 


.a week and a chance for advancement 


—in a publishing house or an adver- 
tising agency.’ Nd 
“Honest,” the executive says, after 
interviewing an indifferent young fellow, 
“we treat them almost as if they were 


the employers. It’s strictly a_ seller's 
market—and these wise kids know it! 

“I talk like a Dutch uncle to some 
of them. They’re always coming in ask- 
ing for ‘well-paid defense jobs.’ I try 
to show them thaf they have no real 


‘future in a factory. Where are they 


when this defense boom is over? I find 
out what field they’re really interested 
in—accounting, law, publishing, bank- 
ing, merchandising and such—and I 
urge them to take a job with a good out- 
fit, where they can grow with the firm 
and advance as they learn the business.” 

After a few frantic months of much 
demand and little supply in the boy 
market, some firms went in for page 
girls. Insurance companies have had 

age girls for years, but the movement 
cd really get under way until the 
staid National City Bank risked its 
dignity by hiring 110 girls for what 
had formerly been boys’ jobs. 

One page girl minced no words in 
describing her goal in the bank: 

“I'm going to marry a vice-presi- 
dent—if I can.” 

I asked several personnel executives 
for tips for the boys and young men 
looking for jobs. Here is a summary of 
their advice: 

1. If you live in a small town think 
twice of making the trek to the Big City. 
The chances are that there are just as man 
opportunities in your own back yard. Loo 
around at home first. 

2. If you are determined to come to the 
city, get letters of recommendation from 
our high-school principal and leading 

usinessmen of the community. Bring at 
least one good, neat suit of clothes with 
you — two are even better — if you're aim- 
ing at a white-collar job. 

8. Bring at least $25 with you to live 
on until you land a job—it may take 
longer than you think. 

4. Forget about trying to get a “defense 
job” unless you have teclinical high school 
training or a few years’ work in a machine 
shop. In any event bring your birth certifi- 
cate. You must show that you are a U. S. 
citizen to do defense ak 

5. Don’t misrepresent your qualifications. 
You'll be found out soon enough and will 
be placed on the “N.O. list” which is cir- 
cularized among all the agencies, and 
makes it almost impossible for you to get 
a job through an agency —a very serious 
handicap. 

6. Stress the things you can do when 
being interviewed. Never say, “I'll take 
any job that's open.” 

7. If you cant see any future in your 
present job, decide what field you really 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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BASKETBALL 
COMMUTERS 


ON’T look now, but those human 
D skyscrapers streaming in and out 

of our big depots these days are 
basketball players. Never have so many 
of our college teams been barnstorm- 
ing. Never have so many of them 
traveled clear across the continent to 
play big intersectional games. 

There was a time only football teams 
traipsed around the country. Basketball 
teams seldom stuck their noses out of 
their backyards, But, along with the 
five-cent ice cream soda and the bicycle 
built for two, those days are gone for- 
ever. Nowadays nearly every team hits 
the road at least once during the 
season. 

It would be nice to say that the col- 
leges, in a spirit of brotherly love, got 
together and arranged these friendly 
cross-country parties. But, 
wouldn’t be telling the truth. 


Most of the credit belongs to outside 
promoters. Wiseacres all, they recog- 
nized a good thing when they saw it. 
And basketball definitely was a good 
thing. There just weren't enough big 
gyms to house the crowds that wante 
to see the top-notch fives. 

So these promoters opened a number 
of nice big basketball houses and in- 
vited the country’s leading teams to 
come in and trade baskets. Some of 
the more famous of these places are 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
City, the Stadium in Chicago, Conven- 
tion Hall in Philadelphia, and the 
Auditorium in Buffalo. 

These basketball capitals offer the 
colleges a number of benefits. For one 
thing, they assume the burden of run- 
ning the game. They arrange it, set up 
the seats, print the programs, hire the 
officials, supply the ushers, and sweep 
out the fans after the final whistle. 

All the teams have to do is show up, 
play the game and collect a nice fat 
guarantee. When you remember that 
the average college gym is a stuffy 
bandbox that accommodates but a few 
thousand people, you can understand 
why the colleges like to play in the 
outside auditoriums. 

The farther west you go from Chi- 
cago, the smaller are the basketball 
houses and the gate receipts. That’s 
why Eastern teams traveling west sel- 
dom go farther west than Chicago, 
_ Western teafus traveling east find 
bigger houses And bigger crowds. 

As you would expect, most of the 
heavy touring is arranged for the 

as recess. The two weeks’ holi- 
day gives the far western and south- 
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This will give you an idea of the great 
lengths some colleges and universities 
will go to play a crack basketball game. 


ern teams ample time to cover the 
continent. 

The trip usually is arranged with re- 
verse English. The main destination is 
settled first and ther the out-of-the-way 
stops before and after the big date. _ 

Let us suppose good old Gorman U. 
in.Oregon, a basketball powerhouse, is 
invited to play in Madison Square Gar- 
den on December 27. Usually this also 
means a game in Convention Hall, as 
both places are run by the same pro- 
moter. 

So Gorman starts “out with two 
games. Since they're coming all the way 
across the continent, they decide to 
stop off for a couple of other games as 
well. So they arrange a game in Colum- 
bia, Mo., on December 23 and another 
in Chicago on the 25th. 

They steam inte New York on De- 
cember 26, play the next night and 
then go to Philly for a December 29 
date. On the way home, they drop off 
in Cleveland and Peoria, Ill., for. two 
more games. All in all, they'll cram six 
games into two exciting weeks. This is 
not a fable. The colleges actually do it. 
Take a look at the map, if you don’t 
believe us. 


Globe-Trotting Records 


. Our nomination for globe-trotting 
honors is the University of Oregon. 
Every Christmas recess finds the team 
girdling the continent. Two years ago, 
starting from Eugene, Ore., they beat 
Gaylords in New Orleans, lost to Long 
Island University in New York, de- 
feated Temple in Philadelphia, then 
played in Baltimore, Detroit, Chicago, 
and Macomb, IIl., before dragging their 
aveary bones homeward. This Christ- 
mas they played eight games in 13 
days. 

Other crossroads champs are the 





University of Southern California, the 
University of Oregon, Rice Institute, 
Oklahoma A. & M., West Texas State, 
the University of. Oklahoma, Tulane, 
and the University of Colorado. All of 
these teams make annual cross-country 
trips for basketball games. 

The nomads the 
most fondly is the Stanford team of 
1987-38. Before the Indians came east, 
Hank Luisetti was just a name and one- 
hand shooting a myth. By the time they 
left, Luisetti was a legend and every- 
body was practicing that wonderful 
new way of shooting—with one hand! 

Hank was from another world. He 
did everything with the ball except 
make it whistle. Against powe 
Duquesne University, he was a one- 
man riot. He poured 23 field goals and 
four fouls through the nets in 38 min- 
utes. His 50 points is still a record for 
a major college game. 


No story of well-traveled teams is — 


complete without mention of the 
famous Harlem Globe Trotters, profes- 
sional champions. Even the a 
Celtics, the greatest team basketball has 
known, couldn’t hold a candle to the 
remarkable record of the Trotters. 

The Celtics averaged 130 games a 
season and won about 120. Last year 
the Trotters took the floor 161 times 
against the best teams. in the country 
and lost only three. gypsied 
35,000 miles by bus from western 
Pennsylvania to Vancouver and drew 
850,000 fans. They played in high 
school gyms, WPA auditoriums and 
reconverted swimming pools! 

A few years ago they played at 
Esko, Minnesota, a pinpoint on the ma’ 
with a total population of 60—and 1, 
people from miles around to 
see their magic. In 13 seasons they've 
won 1,868 games and lost 131 for an 
average of .934. Negroes all, their rec- 
ord is even more remarkable when you 
remember that aps have no home 
court. They play their games on 
the road. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S 
BLUE RIBBON 


FOR JANUARY 
Is Awarded to 
“The Jungle Book” 
An Alexander Korda Production 
Released by United Artists 


T’S a rich technicolor version 

of Rudyard Kipling’s well- 

known story of Mowgli, the 
man-cub, raised from his infancy by 
benevolent wild animals in a deep 
jungle in India. The cast, headed by 
Sabu, contains Rosemary de Camp, 
John Qualen, and a newcomer, 
Patricia O'Rourke who plays the 
part of Mowgli’s sweetheart. Zoltan 
Korda is the director. There are 
plenty of elephants, tigers, serpents, 
etc. Many of the costumes are im- 
ported from India. You'll be im- 
pressed by the beauty of the scenes 
—opulent jungle landscapes, lovely 
shots of the Indian village, and the 
fabulous “lost city” where Mowgli 
and his sweetheart find a king’s 
ransom in buried treasure. 
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Ler’s ASK BILL MERRILL.” 
That’s what somebody usually says 
when an extra tough problem pops up 
in the Schenectady Works of General 
Electric. For Bill (whose full name is 
Wilbur L. Merrill) has a reputation 
for finding a better way of doing 
almost anything. 


Bill says it runs in his family—that 
one Merrill from the State of Maine 
designed the first clipper ship, and that another found a way to modernize 
old-fashioned muzzle-loading guns for use in the Civil War. Anyway, Bill, 
who also hails from Maine, has been looking for (and finding) “better ways” 
ever since he graduated from U. of Maine in 1900 and got his first 
job with G.E. 


THIS SEARCH HAS TAKEN HIM into a lot of interesting 
places, where he’s applied electricity to all sorts of jobs. He’s found “better 
ways’ for paper mills, for power plants, for the turrets and gun controls of 
battleships, for big electric shovels. During World War I he helped Uncle 
Sam out of a hole by finding a way to speed up the production of anchor 
chain for ships. 


Since Bill was made head of the Schenectady Works Laboratory of 
General Electric, he’s stuck closer to home. But his ingenuity has cropped 
up in such things as a refrigerator cabinet in which wood is replaced by all- 
steel construction. And from the Works Lab. has come a better way to dispose 
of garbage—the Disposall, or “electric pig,” that chews up kitchen waste 
and washes it down the drain. 


“OPPORTUNITIES FOR A YOUNG MAN?”’ says Bill. “Sure, 
there's always a better way!” And Bill is only one of hundreds of men in G.E. 
who have proved that such opportunities exist and have had fun doing it. 


For there’s a lot of satisfaction in knowing that the job you're doing is 
helping to make life happier and easier for other people, is helping to give 
them things that they couldn’t have before. If you don’t believe this, ask 


. Bill Merrill! General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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SWANKY STARFIStk 
Newest lapel pin, made 
of pastel colored snake- 
skin, mounted on natural 
wood. $1. 


BOY dates GIRL 


DRESS PARADE 


. FROM HEEL TO TOE, solid comfort 
vag plus swank in these square-toed Buck- 
MERMAID MAGIC: Polished sea Pe ae lers by Joyce. In cream or pie-crust_ 
shells and glass starfish strung (se. ye : colored cowhide. ($6.50.) 
on pastel yarn make the neck- t: J A oaiee 
lace and bracelet ($1 each) 
worn with a luscious pink “Breath 


_O’ the Loom” cardigan. ($4.) 
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HE 10-WAY COMBINDER, a new idea in suits, 

solves all problems of a school-sports-date ward- 

robe. The four pieces (matching coat and trousers, 
odd slacks, and reversible vest) can be juggled around 
to make ten different combinations — presto changol 
The photo above shows the suit in blue and brown plaid 
wool tweed; at right, the odd slacks in brown gabai- 
dine with the vest, plaid side out. Sketched at right 
above are the coat and slacks with vest reversed to. show 
its cashmere side which matches the slacks. In boys’ sizes 
the complete suit costs $22.50, in student sizes, about 
$35, and it comes in various color combinations and 
materials. 


Students modeling clothes on these pages are Muriel - 


Engelman, Rose Maisel, Joan Barad, Henry Jansson, and 
Donald Kantor, all students of William Howard Taft 
High School, New York City. 


Prices quoted for these clothes are approximate. If you 
would like to know where they can be purchased, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York City, and she will be glad to help you track 
them down. 
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JAM SESSION 
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S° boys won't talk—excep: about themselves? Ajnd. girls talk too~much—baby- 
talk, nonsense, and particularly about their dates, past and future, but not 
present! These are the most popular Pet Peeves in the great batch of letters which 
came in this month. (Samples of many others are printed below.) 

All right, now that you’ve said what you don’t like, let's talk about what you do 
like. The subject for the next Jam Session, to appear in Scholastic February 23rd 
issue, will be “WHAT IS THE IDEAL (GIRL) DATE?” Here’s your chance, boys! All 
letters must be signed with name and school address and mailed to me at 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York City, before February 2nd, the 
deadline for copy on the February Jam Session. 

The subject for the March Session will be “WHAT IS THE IDEAL (BOY) DATE?” 
and you girls can write in on this subject any time between now and March 9th. 


TODAY’S QUESTION 
“What Is Your Pet Peeve in Dating?” 


“Egad! I’ve been waiting a full hour. 
Isn’t a week’s notice enough time for a 
girl to get ready for a date?” That's 
what too many fellows say to them- 
selves—too often. 

Paul Rosenbaum 
Crane Technical High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


We do a hundred yard dash ‘around — 


the car to open the door and by that 
time, she’s already out and half way 
to the show or dance or wherever we're 
going! 

Richard Fedderschn 

Puente (Calif.) Union High School 


When I call for a girl it sometimes 
seems as though I'm cating the whole 
family, the way they gather around and 
give me the once-over. 


John Timko 
Carteret (N. J.) High School 


i 
Girls talk—egad, how they talk! If 
they would talk about something sensi- 
ble, it would be all right, but no, it has 
to be about clothes or gossip. 
Louis Silvasi 
Whiting (Indiana) High School 


If there’s anything that irks me, it’s 
when a date sees some big, brawny lad 
and exclaims: “See that fellow? I had 
a date with him once!” And so on and 
on. Exnay! 

Frank Porta 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 

Girls who talk baby-talk! If we take 
the time and the money to show them a 
good time, we at least expect girls to 
act their age. 

Aaron Shifman 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


—Gay Head. 


A girl orders a meal for about sixty 
cents and doesn’t eat half of it . . . But 
I'm left holding the check! 

5 Stanley Katz 

Central High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


My pet peeve is when a girl tells me 
where she wants to go regardless of 
whether I have the money or not. 

Andrew Gatz 
Senior Boys’ High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Most girls are out only for a good 
time that costs plenty of “dough.” They 
treat those of us who aren’t Bob Taylors 
like Zombies. 

Norbert Polansky 
Mary D. Bradford High School 
Kenosha, Wis. 


If anything burns me up, it’s to have 
a girl call and tell you 30 minutes be- 
fore a dance that she can make the 
date she turned you down on two weeks 
ago. A Boy 
Appleton City (Mo.) High School 


- 


The girl who just has to play little 
Dan Cupid (arrows and all) to another 
couple and must greet each of her girl 




















triends with a fifteen-minute whispering 
gossip session. 
Laconia (N. H.) High Schoo! 


You have a few dollars for a date, but 
by the time the girl gets through “win- 


dow-shopping” you have no money for 

a good time. 
Howard Price 
Central High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Every time we go to a dance, I have 
to carry all my girl’s make-up in my 
coat pockets. . .. That annoys me some- 


John Kaercher 
Watertown (V/is.) High School 


First, she'll tell you her future date 
is cuter than Robert Taylor, has a voice 
like Bing Crosby’s and dances like Ar- 
thur Murray. By the time she’s finished 
your date is over! 

Irving Welzer 
Southside High School 
Newark, N. J. 

My pet pervs is to go some place to 
eat and when I try to be economical 
and.order a coke rather than a sandwich 
and something to drink, the boy orders 
a sundae and a drink—then talks the 
rest of the night about how hard it is 
for him to save enough out of his wages 
to take a girl out! 

Marilyn Ditmars 
West Liberty (lowa) High School 


The thing that curdles me is the fact 
that some Sows don’t seem to realize 
that a girl likes to feel a boy appreci- 
ated her company enough to walk to 
the door with her after a date and not 
just dump her in the yard. 

Betty Collins 

Lacoria (N. H.) High School 


Those big, silent men are what I de- 
test. Who likes a silent date? 
Barbara Folse 
Reagan Sr. High School 
Houston, Texas 
When a boy insists on staying a while 
a after you've told him that 11:30 
is the deadline. That’s my peeve! 
Ruth Hagan 
Our Lad Academy 
Manteno, Illinois 
Boys who refuse to double-date. It’s 
more fun to have another couple, and 
sometimes it’s safer. 
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, oh , must boys ask girls to 
Be eos sin Sera anew ite boy 
wants to take a girl out, he shouldnt 
care if she lives in the White House! 
Bertha Austin 
Macedon (N. Y.) High School 


It gets my goat to have a boy spend 
the entire evening telling about other 


girls he’s gone with. 
Virginie Parmenter 
Powell (Ohio) High School 
Boys drive too fast. When I want the 
thrill of a roller-coaster IT] go to the 
pike! 


Rosemary Nielson 
Puente (Calif.) Union High School 


Your boy friend takes you to a dance 
or party and never looks to see if you're 
enjoying it until time to go home—that'’s 
my pet peeve! 

Sermontee Carlos 


° Mother Academy 
Camden, S. C. 


The boy who can’t dance and abso- 
lutely refuses to learn should be pushed 
gently but firmly from a high cliff. 

Donna Hruska 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 


It’s trite but true: “Let’s not talk 
about me anymore, let’s talk about you. 
Now what do you think of me?” 

Ruby M. Hinish 
Winneconne (Wis.) High School 


The one who takes the cookie is the 
fellow who sits there and says, “Where 
would you like to go tonight, honeypot? 
It’s up to you!” How do I know how 
much gas he has or how many frogskins 
he has left? 

Barbara O'Hara 
Danbury (Conn.) ‘High School 


Parking and the thing that goes with 
it—necking! Baloney! 
: A Girl 
Mooreland (Okla.) High School 


(1) Mushy language (2) Dates who 
are wet blankets (3) Dates who brag 
(4) Parents who set too early hours to 
be in (5) Conceited people (6) No gas 
in car (7) Dates telling you what time 
they were to be in, an hour too late 
(8) Parents who wait up (9) Last-min- 
ute dates (10) Having to walk too far 
to take a girl home. 

Sophomore Cldss 


Lanesboro (Minn.) High School * 





Ouch! 
Dora: “This dance floor is slippery.” 
Don: “It isn’t the floor. I just had my 
shoes shined.” 
* 


Peanutosis 
Hunter: “How do you tell an elephant?” 


Guide: “You smell a faint odor of pea- 
nuts on his breath.” 


Garfield ‘“Messenger,’’ Seattle, Wash. 








. Can You Imagine? 


HIGH-SCHOOL student writes me: 

“I haven’t any confidence in 

myself. I'd like to be liked, but I 

can’t imagine why people should 
like me.” 

Most people who lack self-confi- 
dence lack imagination. They tend 
to underrate life, facts, themselves. 

How good an imagination have 
you? Give yourself a test: can you 
imagine (picture), for instance, 
how much a billion really is. Sup- 
pose you put down one dollar every 
sixty seconds, how many days or 
years do you “imagine” it would 
take you to put down a billion? I 
believe the average guess is from 
5 to 50 years. But figure it out, and 
you will find that it would not take 
5 or 50 years; it would take you 
something over 19 centuries! 

Yet the huge billion dwindles to 
something about as small as a 
thimbleful of water is small beside 
the ocean, compared with the vast 
inheritance of riches, material, 
mental and spiritual, that every 
human being inherits outside him- 





The High School TOWER ROOM 


FROM THE TOWER ROOM YOU CAN SEE ALL SIDES 
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self, and within himself, from the 
huma.: race, and its long progress 
and history. 

Aeons have gone into the making 
of him—and of you and me— 
human courage, infinite human in- 
ventiveness and adaptability; im- 
measurable human effort of all 
kinds; human mistakes righted; 
human ignorance gradually over- 
come; human knowledge and 
attainments struggled for and pre- 
served, often against fearful odds. 
And the essentials that remain, in 
spite of every setback or mistake, 
are love, beauty, honor, art, phil- 
osophy, wisdom. These are ack 
of each one of us; and the power 
they represent are in us, deep in us. 

Stevenson must have been think- 
ing of this inheritance when he 
wrote those stirring words, “We are 
all nobly born; fortunate those who 
know; blessed those who remem- 






















Betty Grable, starring in the forthcoming 
20th Century-Fox Technicolor picture, “Song 
of the Islands,” with make-up by Westmore. 
She says: “I use Westmore Foundation 


Cream, and it’s really wonderful!” 












It’s Easy to Look 


“STAR-LOVELY” 


with WESTMORE 
FOUNDATION CREAM 





‘Large economy size, 5O¢ 


Smaller sizes at variety stores © 


dud WEST MOR B— 








Created by the famous Westmores, 
Hollywood’s Make-up Masters. 


Used by leading stars for real life as 
well as “reel life.” 


Gives your face a smooth, even, glow- 
ing tone...covers little blemishes, 
tired shadows...and it’s non-drying! 


In six skin-tinted shades, with Face 
Powder to blend. Also, vital-tone lip- 
stick, rouge (cream and cake), skin- 
freshener, cleansing cream, dry skin 
cream, eye-shadow and mascara. 


, HOLLYWOOD 
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Notice how the white buckskin dress of the Indian girl and the headband of the 
Indian boy stand out against the rocks in the picture at the left. The river and 
pine tree in photo at right are an excellent background for an Indian boy and girl. 


ISOLATE YOUR SUB 


the photographic maxims _ that 
should ring in your ears, whenever 
you get set to shoot a picture. 

You isolate the subject in two ways. 
You isolate the IDEA of the picture, 
and you isolate the subject physically. 

Now let’s see how this works out. 
ag you want to make a picture of 
a lively’ younger brother and sister, 
playing. Sister is jumping the rope, or 
patting up a snowball, in the street. 
What you weat to show is the happy, 
or concentrated, or impish, expression 
of the face, and the activity going on 
(jumping, snow-ball making). 

Do you want to include the front of a 
gfocery store, or fruitstand, a parked 


| oa your subject. That is one ot 


































JECT 
By Mabel Scacheri 


car, a couple of pedestrians? Of course 
not. These have nothing to do with 
Sister and her absorption in play. All 
you need of the street scene is some 
small detail to show ‘that she is playin 
in the street, not the park or playgroun 
—a corner of a building, a Bit of side- 
walk and curb. 

How. do you avoid taking in ma- 
terial which has nothing to do with 
your picture idea? By moving around; 
by getting Sister to transfer her play 
to another spot, a few feet away, if 
necessary. 

City streets, with their welter of 
crowded detail, are harder to manage 
than country material. 

You want to photograph a.couple of 
boys on a country hike. You come to a 
fence, and the boys scramble over. All 
those elbows and knees make 4 lively 
pattern on the gate. Get it. But don’t get 
a farmer coming along with a reaper, or 
a flock of sheep, or a colt peeking over 
the fence. Those things are interest- 
ing, but they belong in another picture. 
Isolate the simple idea of boys scram- 
bling awkwardly over the gate. 

To isolate your material physically 
means not to let one object blend or 
merge into another, so that you don't 
see them separately. That does not 
mean that you can never have one 
object placed in front of another, that 


No mixed idea here. Two country boys 
are shown climbing a fence and noth- 
ing distracts the attention from them. 





* 
they must all be lined up “side by 
each” and not overlap. Nor ‘as it mean 
that you must always have a plain back- 
ground, such as the sky, although that 
is one of the easiest ways to isolate your 
material. 

The trouble begins when some light 
object in the rear touches something 
light in the foreground (or something 
dark comes against something dark). 
The two then seem to merge and be- 
come one object. So you try to bring 
dark areas behind light objects, light 
areas behind dark objects. You can't 
always do this perfectly, but you have 
to keep it in mind. 

One time last summer I made some 
pictures of a Winnebago Indian boy and 
girl, in their bright Indian clothes. They 
lived in a place full of fine trees, tawny 
rocks, beside a broad river. I wanted to 
use bits of the scenery as background. 
In placing the pair against the rocks, 
I tried to keep dark shadow areas 
behind the white buckskin clothing of 
the girl, behind the white feathers. of 
the boy, and behind their faces. Another 
shot was made with the camera angled 
down and the two youngsters climbing 
up the river bank. A part of a pine tree 
was outlined against the river, and the 
river water was dark enough to con- 
trast well with the girl’s clothing, and 
yet lighter than her hair. The boy's 
white feathers had part of the dark tree 
trunk as contrast. The only detail which 
became somewhat tangled was his gra 
deertail head-dress and the gray branc 
of the tree, although this was not seri- 
ous. 

Trees are . ways a bit of a problem. 
A mass of thhck, dark pines might work 
out well as a background for the Indian 
girl, but would not work for the boy, 
whose clothes were darker, and full of 
small detail. One good rule is, put plain 
masses against detail, detail against 
plain masses. Detail against detail— 
especially when all the details are much 
the same size—results in confusion. 

















Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, Add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cibe, firn; dip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii, y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x. gu ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Anglophile (dng-glé-fil), p. 22. An en- 
thusiastic admirer oF Engh and English 


ways. 

a (bi-h’rdn) Islands, p. 6. 

Cape Verde (vird) Islands, p. 12. 

Champs Elysees (shin za-lé-zd), p. 18. 
A famous avenue in Paris. 

Dakar (da-kér), p. 11. 

en masse (Nn mis), p. 11. French. In a 
body. 

Cai ol ( gé-nydl), £ 18. A French the- 
atre showing short “blood and taounder” 
plays. 

integral (in-ti-gral), p. 18. Inherent, es- 
sential. 

inundate (in-im-dat), p. 11. To flood, 
deluge. 

Karachi (ka-ré-ché), p. 6. 

Khartoum (kir-td0m), p. 6. 

maitre dhotel (métr’ dé-tél), p. 19. 
French. A headwaiter or captain of waiters. 

patriarch ( pd-tré-irk), p. 11. The father 
or founder of a family, tribe, or the like. 


Boys Wanted - Badly 


(Concluded from page 27) 
want to go into and look around for an 
opening in it. At most of the larger 
Y.M.C.A.’s you can get free vocational- 
aptitude tests which are most helpful. 
Don’t leave peg job until you have a def- 
inite offer of a better position. 

8. If you're a stranger in the city take a 
room at some agency such as the Y.M.C.A., 
where you can live inexpensively and get 
first-class employment advice and job 
leads free. Don’t accept a commission job. 
Be wary of people who offer you jobs at 
more than you think you're worth. 

9. If you have to pawn something — 
don’t. Take any kind of job, even dish- 
washing, rather than pawn. The pawning 
of a valued object is highly destructive to 
the morale of a job-seeker. 

Reprinted from This Week Magazine, by per- 

Copyright 


mission of the editor and the author. 
1941 by the New York Tribune, Inc. 








FREE BOOKLET 


ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


<« new, complete, fully illustrated booklet on 
FLASH photography! Tells how YOU can be a 
success from the start—put life into your pictures 
—take “shots” you'll treasure all your life! In- 
door picrures day or n 


sun! Double your picture-taking fun! Get this val- 
vable booklet! It’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, 
makers of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash. Write today! 
THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
Dept. SP-1-B, Stamford, Conn. 





| Words of the Week DU 7 7LE=-Y OU 


ODD-DOTTY 


In the diagram we have 16 
dots, arranged in 4 rows, 4 


ry xh ee dots to a row. Can you con- 
°° * ©  nect the 16 dots with 6 con- 
«ees 


tinuous straight lines without 
taking your pencil off the paper? (Lines 
may .* drawn horizontally, vertically or 
diagonally, and they can cross each other. ) 


MINUTE MYSTERY 


The alarmed husband awoke his family 
physician at 4 a.m., shouting: “Come right 
over, doc! My wife has a terrible pain in 
her stomach. I’m afraid it may be appen- 
dicitis.” The doctor replied: “Calm your- 
self, my good man. Just give her some bi- 
carbonate, and she'll be O. K. Don’t worry, 
she doesn’t have appendicitis.” The fran- 
tic husband. became more irate and de- 
manded that the doctor come over, and at 
once, because he was sure it was appen- 
dicitis. 2 

Now it was the physician’s turn to 
get excited. “I sential er appendix four 
years ago,” he shouted. “And your wife 
doesn’t have two appendices! Now let me 
get some sleep.” With that he banged the 
receiver on the hook. 

And yet the husband was really telling 
the truth, and the wife really hed appen- 
dicitis. How can you account for this 
strange state of affairs? 


ANNO DOMINI 1942 


How would you write the present year 
--1942—using Roman numerals or notation? 


FIND THE PIECES 


In the following quotations, the first line 

is given below. Can you supply the second 
eline, and give the source in each case? 

a. “They shall beat their swords into 

— and their spears into pruning 
ooks . . .” 

b. “Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen...” 

c. “The best laid schemes o’ mice and 
men gang aft a-gley .. .” 


TIMES WHAT 

In this multiplication here, > lasted 
problem, asterisks are 2 
used to indicate the - 
missing digits or num- * °* 1 
bers. What are they? siitibiabtre. 


THE WAY OF A DOG 


If Rex, your neighbor's dog, stands on 8 
feet and wei 30 pounds, how much 
15 hound weigh if he stands on all 4 
ee 


-CENSUS FIGURES 
Can you state, in correct order, the 
names of the first 6 cities of the United 
States, according to population today? 
(Answers on pugs 38) 
SIDNEY S. ROSS 

































































Photoflash lamps 
g shots 


each when bought 
by the carton 


(13¢ each in less-thar~carton purchase) 






Get a carton 
today and flash 
your way to 
better pictures 


GE MAZDA. 
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FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
CLASSES 


(Covering Vol. 39, Nos. 9-16) 
(Answers in Teachers’ Edition) 


1. NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Match the phrases in column two with 
the names.in column one by writing the 
letters in the proper blanks opposite the 
numbers. There are three extra phrases. 


1. General Sir a. Defeated by British in 
Archibald Libya. 
Wavell b. Troublesome French 
island in Caribbean. 
3. Corregidor ce. U. S. commander in 
the Philippines. 
8. Admiral d. U. S. naval base in 
Ernest King Alaska. 
. Supreme Commander 
of Allied Far East 


oe 


4. Miquelon 
forces. ee 
f. Across Strait o a- 
es = = lacca from Malay 
nial Peninsula. es 
g. U. S. “Gibraltar” in 
sy? the Far East. 
6. Martinique h. Commander in Chief 
of U. S. Fleet. 
7. Rostov ‘ Coufitry between Bur- 
ma and Indo-China. 
8. Sumatra j. Keystone of Allied Far 
East defenses. 
9. Wake k. Scene of first major 
Island Nazi defeat in Russia. 
1. U. S. Marines made 
10. General history here. 
Douglas m. Island seized by Free 
MacArthur French forces. 


ll. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Complete each statement by filling in 
the blanks. 

1. Purchases of refrigerators and stoves 
have been restricted by a curb on 

buying. 

2. A committee headed by Senator 
Byrd demands a drastic cut in 
spending. 

8. The House of Representatives ap- 
proved a sweeping anti-strike bill follow- 
ing the stoppage of work in the 








4. Plans have been made to stop the 
production of for civilian use 
after January 3. 

5. Local boards have been established 
to ration the purchase of —______. 


Ill. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Fill in the blanks. 
1. Daring raids on Norway have recently 
been made by British troops known as 


2. Japanese cities could be bombed eas- 
from air bases in 
8. Allied spokesmen believe they will 
be ready to take the offensive in—_. 
4. A conference of foreign ministers of 
the 21 American republics was called on 
January 15 in 
5. Important war discussions have been 
conducted with Josef Stalin by British For- 
eign Minister - 











Semester Review Tests 


IV. NATIONAL AFFAIRS—A 


Indicate the correct answer to each ques- 
tion. Only one is correct. 

1. February 16 is the date for the reg- 
istration for mili service of all men 
between the ages of: A. 20 and 44; B. 18 
and 64; C, 21 and 35. 

2. The “Big Five” Railway Brotherhoods 
are: A. mem of the C.1.0.; B. the 
A.F.L.; C. independent of both. 

8. Agriculture Department plans for 
1942 call for increases in the production 
of: A. wheat and tobacco; B. pork and 
dairy products; C. cotton. 

4. the total steel production of the 
world, the U. S. luces: A. one-half; 
B. two-thirds; C. two-fifths. 


IV. NATIONAL AFFAIRS—B 

Indicate the wrong answer to each ques- 
tion. one is — 

1. Poddent Roosevelt's plan for labor 
peace during the war emergency, which 
was accep by industry and r, COV- 
ers the following points: A. there shall be 
no strikes or lockouts; B. unions shall not 
seek to obtain union shop contracts; C. all 
disputes shall be settled by peaceful means. 

2. Two of the following statements on 
American war industry are correct: A. 
duction of naval vessels is ahead of sched- 
ule; B. production of Garand rifles and 
machine s is satisfactory; C. we lead 
the ona oy 
and anti-aircraft guns. —, 

3. In comperison with Japan’s fleet, thé 
U. S. Navy has: A. more battleships; 
B. fewer cruisers; C. twice as many aircraft 
carriers. 


V. FOREIGN AFFAIRS—A 

Indicate the correct answer to each 
question. Only one is correct. 

1. It is 5,450 miles from: A. Manila to 
Singapore; B. San Francisco to Pearl Has 
bor; C. Manila to Hawaii. 

2. Following the U. S. declarations of 
war on the. Axis: A. all couritries north of 
the Panama Canal, with the exception of 
Mexico, declared war on Germany, Italy, 
and Japan; B. all countries south of the 
Panama Canal declared war on the Axis 
nations; C. all Latin American nations de- 


- clared war on the Axis nations. 


3. British officers in Libya have given 
high praise to: A. Ameri¢tan tanks and 
fighting planes; B. American-made anti- 
aircraft guns; C. American heavy artillery. 

4. One of these fortified points is called 
the “keystone” of Allied Far East defenses: 
A. Soerabaja; B. Singapore; C. Corregidor. 


V. FOREIGN AFFAIRS—B 


Indicate the wrong answer to each ques- 
tion. Only one is wrong. 

1. In a declaration signed January 1, in 
Washington, 26 anti-Axis rations pledged: 
A. thet each nation would use its re- 
sources against the Axis; B. that plans 
would be madé to carve up all of Germany 
among its neighbors after the war ends; 
C, that no nation would make a separate 


‘peace with the Axis. 


2. German spokesmen gave several rea- 
sons for recent Nazi reverses in Russia. 


Among them were: A. the collapse of Fin-~ 


in the. production of artillery 


“life-line” to China 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
I. MATCHING TEST 
A..Match the man with his belief: 


4. Whitman mises. 

B. Match the poet with the poem: 
1. D. H. Lawrence a. The Shro Lad 
2. A. E. Housman . — 
8. John Masefield & The Kangaroo 


4, Alfred Noyes _ Ghost 
C. Match the title with the author: 


1. Funto Be Free a. Frances Eisenberg 

2. Goin’ to Town 

8. Ezra’s Thanks- - Eugene Field 
givin ; tegner 

4. Joey Blows the os 
Trumpet d. Hecht & MacArthur 


D. Match the following with the story 
in which they appear: 


1. An auto that a. Joey Blows the 
wouldn’t run Trumpet 

2. a sudden snow- _ }, ‘The Chance 
storm is 

8. a fishing boat c. Thanksgiving Isn't 

4. an experimental Christmas 
classroom d. Goin’ to Town 
E. Match the word with its meanings 

1. impetuous a. giver 

2. chroaic . stern 

8. donor c. hasty 

4, dour d. continuous 


il. TRUE OR FALSE 


Before each item write T for True or F 
for False: 
1. Ezra Stone has a secret love for 


ge Scots tong That Day Alone. 

8. Kay K cnebeaieet 

4. Matin Lathes was the a’ of the 
words to a well-known Christmas song. 

5. Shere-Kahn was a Tartar prince. 

6. bitersayhet gos believes Anoeri- 
can ie to hear more swing ver- 
ond off clancical tunes. " 

7. Walt Whitman believed that he had 
an obligation to defend stupid and crazy 


people. 
8. Thomas Hardy pessimistic 
9. Diossh wicks tymplionis swiate 


°° 10. A cliché is a fresh, brilliant descrip- 
tive phrase. z m8 
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ill, MULTIPLE CHOICE 
Check the correct answer: 


oP sore vig Y benno ia Doth (b) 
was: (a ania ; 
calinny 46) Swiss; igen 

2. According to M urphy’s 
Einar: (a) was afraid of air-raids; (b) ad- 
mired Quislings; (c) meant to return to 
Norway some day. 

8. In “May Morning,” Mary made her- 
self beau with: t: 

(b) a yellow sweater; (c) a ae shawl. 

4. Mr. Poots, one of Eric Knight’s char- 
acters, was troubled by: (a) ghosts; (b) 
incendiary bombs; (c) a dog. 

5. The Hair Ape, by Eugene O'Neill, 
is a play about: (a) a circus trainer; (b) 
an Arican explorer; (c) a barber; (d) a 
ship’s stoker. 


IV. WHAT’S MY NAME? 


1. (a) I am a man. I was born Nov. 30, 
1874, the son of ar English father and an 
American mother. 

(b) As a young man I was captured by 
the Boers. 

(c) I was elected to the English House 
of Commens in 1900. Since that time I 
have held many key posts in the British 
Cabinet. 

(d) History will probably put me down 
as a famous traveler because of two trips 
I have made within the last six months. 

What's My Name? 

2. (a) I am a woman. I was born and 
grew up in Pittsburgh, Pa. When I was 
seventeen I entered the Pittsburgh Train- 
ing School for Nurses. Two years later I 
married ¢ young surgeon I had met at the 
edb) Whi alescing from diphth 

) ile conv i eria 
1 caught while nursing one of ar sons I 
discovered I had a talent for writing. 

(c) My first book was The Circular 
Staircase, to be followed by other mysteries. 

(d) In 1915 Th. Saturday Evening Post 
sent me abroad as war correspondent. 

(e) My most recent volume is a collec- 
tion of short stories called Familiar Faces. 

What's My Name? 

8. (2) Iam a man. I was born in York- 
shire, England, in 1879, but have spent 
most of my life in this country. 

(b) 1 was educated at the Cambridge 
Latin School and the National Academy of 








Design. 

(oy. During the First World War | 
served in both the Canadian and American 
armies; later worked for a large Philadel- 


phia : 

( d) Most of my novels and short stories 
are set against a background of my part 
of England. One of these was a short story 
about a creature called a “tyke.” 

What's My Name? 

4. (a) i am a woman. I-was born in 
St. Louis, Missouri, but have lived in New 
York since I was ten years old. 

(b) Most of my short stories appeared 
in the New Yorker magazine before they 
were collected in book Seti. 

(c) My latest book was chosen as a 
Book-of-the-Month last summer, and has 
been made into a play that’s packing ‘em 
in on Broadway. 

(d) The heroine of this last book is a 
girl named Judy Graves. 

What's My Name? 








a) a new lipstick; | 





made three girls 
famous! 


1. Sve and Ann are my best friends — 
and the two best cheerleaders in the 
state. Boy, when they give down on 
those new hot cheers : . . do the stands 
quiver and quake! But they claimed 
two girls couldn’t do as well as three. 
Would I help them out? “No, thanks, 
gals,” I had to say, “I just can’t find 
the time. Homework has me down!” 


2. “Gloria, you're a goop!” they exploded. 
“What you need is a Portable.” I couldn’t 
see what a typewriter could have to do with 
cheerleading, and I said so. ““Why,”’ they re- 
plied, “we used to take twice as long with our 
homework before we got our Portables. Typ- 
ing is so much faster and easier that you do 
better work and do it faster!” 









3. “Which Portable should I get?” I asked. 
“A Royal!” they chorused. “It’s the make 
with a keyboard just like on a standard office 
machine. Nothing to unlearn later. Too, it 
has that wonderful MAGIC* Margin... Seg- 
ment Shift ...and Touch Control*, all those 
marvelous new inventions that make typing 
a dream.” “But,” said I, “I don’t know 
how to type.” “Pish, tosh,” scoffed Sue, “‘a 


“| ‘Self Teacher’ comes with every Royal. You'll 


‘learn the touch system in no time at all!” 


ROYAL 
‘PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 



























































OO TR, 


4. Well, Dad got me a Royal. Cost only 
about a dollar a week. I learned to type in 
no time! Homework became much easier. I 
went out for cheer-leading. We three gals 
clicked like castanets. One day a photog- 
rapher saw us do our stuff. Next thing you 
know our pictures were in one of the big 
picture magazines. Are we famous! No won- 
der we drink a chocolate-soda toast to my 
Royal Portable every afternoon! 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

Dept. S-1, 2 Park Ave., New York City 

Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


cme te cee am cet ee meee eee cee eral 


PONE ct ditudons nvescegs 4psbinsin codh 
Street... County. ..scecees 
TK bkbates dabdlive seca s BBB. 00<b ct dcrun 
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PUZZLE- YOU <x Answers x 
(See page 35) 
START 
oon. 4s 





MINUTE MYSTERY 

The doctor did not know that the man 
had been recently divorced, and that it 
was his second wife who was. ill. 
ANN DOMINI 1942 MCMXLII 


FIND THE PIECES 

a. “Nation shal! not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” (From the Bible. ) 

b. “And waste its sweetness on the des- 
ert air.” (From Gray’s “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.” ) 

c. “And leave us naught but griet and 
pain for promised joy. (From “To a 
Mouse,” by Robert Burns.) 

164 





TIMES WHAT 13 
32 
4592 

THE WAY OF A DOG 30 pounds 
CENSUS FIGURES 

The correct order is: 1. New York City; 
2. Chicago; 3. Philadelphia; 4. Detroit; 5. 
Los Angeles; 6. Cleveland. 











in the 


M. GRUMBACHER ff MEMORIAL AWARD 


PRIZES: Ist—$50 2nd—$25 3rd—$15 
Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each > 

Here are prizes that are certainly «vorth a 
few hours’ time—and fun! Yet winning 
the M. Grumbacher Memorial Award for 

’ Oils—America’s most important compe- 
tition for high school students—-means 
winning immeasurably more than a cash 
prize. It may mean your first important 
step in a career in art. And, today, there 
are more art careers open—in more fields 
—than ever before. 


Your best work may win this award. But 
make sure it is your best by using the 
best material. And to most .artists—all 
over the worid—this means look for the 
name “Grumbacher” on artists’ supplies. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors.and Material 
464 W. 34th Street, New York 








Sherrel 


(Continued from page 26) 
strangely in a big dark bulk. He put 
his arm round my mother. There, there, 
he said, I never saw them like that be- 
fore. My father is English, my mother 
is German. I did not think about that 
though then. I thought; I am scared; 
this is all different, and dark. I stood 
in the doorway, too frightened to move. 

Come in, Martin, my mother sudden- 
ly cried out to me. Come in to your 
brother. Come here with us. I came 
over, and there we were all kneeling 
down together. 

Do you want your brother to die? 
she asked. No, I said. I was frightened 
at her, at the strange heavy silence on 
my father, at my brother even. Go and 
look at him, she told me. 

I get up and looked at my brother's 
white face. It was like a face of ivory 
with pale lips. I looked hard. He was 
different, too. What do I do? I thought. 
I am rough, not like that. My r 
is looking at me terribly. Kiss him. I 
bent over and touched his face. His 
lips opened with a quiet breath, like 
a little flower bursting on my cheek. 

The Crisis came and passed. It came 
while we were in the room there. My 
mother could not wait. She went to the 
bed, trying to wake my brother. Look, 
Sherrel, she whispered, we are going to 

et you the nice pearl-handled on te 
ife tomorrow. You won't have to wait 
till Christmas. Tomorrow. You just get 
well, now. Sherrel! Do you hear me, 
Sherrel? 

Or, he can have mine, I thought. 

But he didn’t hear us. He didn’t heer 
anybody. Then my mother went to 
sleep suddenly, it seemed, and dropped 
down by the bed and they put her in 
the other room on a couch, 

I stood in the dark by a curtain when 
the doctors came in. Too bad, said Dr. 
Anderson. He leaned over my brother. 
Remarkable head, said one of the others. 
Isn’t it! spoke up another one. Artist's 
head, said the one with the beard. 
Yes. . . .Then the doctors walked out 
together into the room where my mother 
was and in a little while they all left 
the house. 

A few days later there were the 
strange preparations for the funeral. I 
don’t want to dwell on the funeral. That 
is not the point. But we rode in a car- 
riage shut in by ourselves, still quaran- 
tined, the others following slowly be- 
hind us. I remember we passed the Wat- 
sons’ place. They were standing at the 
gate, the family, staring stupidly at the 

ocession as the horse carriage jogged 

own the hilly street rolling off to the 
cemetery. 
This is all strange, I thought, riding 





3 
BE 
4 


ulled me back to sit up straight. M 
tnties’s face was prate and tired aa 
she was crying. My father’s eyes had 
tears in them too, I could not cry. I 
thought, I ought to cry. How can I cry? 
I am.not hurt in any place where I can 
feel. I squeezed into the corner of the 
carriage ite them, pressing u 
pr aid herd Seana ine 
It turned numb and pained, but not 
in a crying way. You cry easy differ- 
ently, I thought. Onions, for instance, 
make you cry. Would it have been a 
trick, I thought, or right and honest if 
I had put an onion in sf handkerchief, 
no one seeing me,” then smelt it 
now and then in the curtained shadows 
of the carriage? I would’ have cried 
then. I wanted to cry. But all I could 
think was, Sherrel was a queer kid. 

You see, he would sit in a corner 
quiet and frailly beautiful. I was aine 
and active. It’s the difference in their 
ages. Maybe so. 

I gave him that sickness. I knew that. 
That killed him. That is why my brother 
is dead. But I am trying to remember, 
to clear things up. I am trying to re- 
member if I thought that then. I re- 
member I thought, It’s funny just how 
he got it. Why not Leona Eads, Ed or 
Billy Simons? They touched my hands. 
I wondered if I hadn’t forced my sick- 
ness on my brother out of hatred for 
him, out of my own peculiar older- 
brother hatred. Did I slap him, maybe 
stailso hnhax ‘ei: thee Sade Wh demi gailiog 
hand? Perhaps | did. I wondered over 
this for many weeks now and then. 


I’m not even sure now. I might have. 
It’s funny how. mean, you see, a person 
can be. I've thought of that. I've got 
a girl. I’ve talked things over with her, 
aot everything, but generally you know. 
She doesn’t like meanne.; either. I re- 
member when I was about twelve, my 
sister was just coming along then. She 
was about two and I had to tend her 
occasionally. I didn’t like it. Once my 
mother said to me, Do you want your 
little sister to die too? Well, no, I said. 
She might even have said, Do you want 
to kill your little sister too? Maybe this 
was it, because I asked myself that a 
lot later, trying to be better. I said, Do 
you want to kill your sister too? No, 
I said. 

I didn’t either. But I remembered 
what I'd said when she Pony trait 
said, There’s enough in - 
i gee to kill her. 
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This is how I figure it now. I killed 
my brother by meanness. And it is too 
bad. I w *t do it now. I am not 
that way. I could have got him a job 
here in this other town where I am now 
after he got out of school. I'll be out 
of school retty soon. I’m eighteen 
next week. then T'll go on a paper 
where I’ve got a stand-in. I'd have said, 
Now 7 keep on at school and read a 
lot of good things, good books, you 
know, poetry and good things and learn- 
ing how to write. You've got good 
stuff in you, I can tell. You're going to 
be an artist. So am I. We'll be two 
artists, brothers, maybe different, but 
we can help each other. You've got a 
poetic style, and I've got a stronger 
style. I see things more as they are. I'm 
a little tougher. I can digest more. But 
that’s all right. When I get going, I'll 
pe you. You've got fine things in you. 
I'll help you bring them out. 


Tuar’s the kind of person he would 
have been. He would have been an 
artist. There’s nothing any bigger than 
that. Nothing finer. It’s the best, in a 
holy way. It has to be in you first. It 
hides sometimes and doesn’t get a 
chance to come out where people are. 
I've talked that over with people, 
with that girl I spoke of. I want to be 
an artist. A writer. I can see back from 
where I am, though. I’ve been pretty 
mean, pretty contemptible. It’s Funny 
to look back like that and see yourse 


in old pictures and things. It’s hard to 


think you had the same name, even. 

d that’s what I'm puzzling over 
now. There’s nothirg wrong with my 
name, actually. Mark. Mark Stowe. It 
was first Martin. It was even Martin 
Tilton Stowe. I didn’t like it, All that, 
I mean. I cut it down to Mark Stowe. 
It made me feel surer, quicker, stronger. 

But even that doesn’t quite go. It 
doesn’t all fit. I’m not all blunt, like 
that. Mark. Mark Stowe. I’ve got other 
things. I've written poems, even, and I 
wouldn’t kiss a girl fiard. I know how 
my brother was. He would have been 
like that too, only a lot more. 

And, you know, about the name. . . 
My folks are getting along now. Sisters 
don’t count, the way I mean, that is. 
I'm the only boy in the family. And I've 
been thinking, what if I should write 
a poem, a long, good one—here I am, | 
alive and ev —and sign it not 
Mark Stowe but well, Sherrel Stowe? 
Do you see what I mean? And then by | 

ont would be another poem, 

awhile I would just go ahead 
a use it right along. Can you under- 
stand that? How I would be more him 
too, then—Sherrel? 
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Corny 
Bob: “I have a corn on the bottom of 
my foot.” 
Bing: “You're lucky. Nobody but you 
can step on it!” 
* 


Could Be 

The portly man was to get to his 
seat at es : ey basi > ” he said to 
a woman, “did I step on ery foot?” 

“I imagine so,” she replied, after glanc- 
ing at the ring, “all the elephants are still 
out there.” 
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New Color Scheme 
Barber: “Was your tie red before you 
came in here?” 
Customer: “No.” 
Barber: “Gosh!” 
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She Won’t Talk 
“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish you'd 
run across the street and see how old Mrs. 
Brown is this morning.” 
A few minutes later Willie returned and 
reported: “Mrs. Brown says it’s none of 
your business how old she is.” 
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Can’t Miss 

Village Constable: “You're arrested. 
Come along with me'to see the judge.” 

Autoist: “What law have I violated?” 

Village Constable: “I don’t know exactly 
which one, but I know you can’t drive the 
hull len: of Main street in this town 
without bustin’ at least one of ’em.” 
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Farewell to Arms 
Butch: “Did you hear about one of the 
enemy aliens the F.B.I. rounded up?” 
Bo: “No. What about him?” 
Butch: “He had arms up his sleeves.” 


* 
Seasonings : 
Private: “What.does it mean in the news- 
papers when it says ‘seasoned troops’?” ~ 
Sarge: “Troops that are revere by of- 
ficers and peppered by the enemy 
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Hot and Cold? 


An English professor, traveling in Mex- 
ico, came across this sign advertising the 
conveniences to be found at Tamazunchale 





“BAT IN EVERY ROOM.” 


This Week 
* 


Night Shift 
Joe Blow: “Father, I’ve a notion to settle 
down and start raising chickens.” 
Mr. Blow: “Better try owls. Their hours 
suit you better.” 


Austin ‘“‘Pioneer,”’ E] Paso, Texas 
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Corking 
Professor Fog: “My dear, I hate to men- 
tion it, but the toast is terribly tough this 
morning.” 
Mrs. Fog: “Oh, darling, I hate to men- 
tion it, but that’s the cork mat you're 
eating.” 











SCHOOLS 
BLUE RIDGE COLLEGE © Set smile ms sion 


Maryland A cultural center for three generations Co 
educational. Friendly college life. Small, select college with 
Washington advantages. Beautiful 30-acre campus Libera! 





Arts and Sciences, Business Administration, Music, Art 
Dramatics, Merchandising (based on famous ‘‘Work-Study” 
Plan). J ing, 8 ial studies, AU 





pre-professiona] studies. Special 2-year courses, if desired 
Small classes, individual attention. Careful supervision 


bed Sports. Class entering Feb. 2nd. Tuition $650 (all reg- 
lar expenses included). Write for tg Dept. S. Blée 
Rides College, New Windsor, Maryland 
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WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITER 


RINGS $12> PINS* ens 


iS Free Catalogue of School and 
RAie—a Club Pins and Rings. Pin 
> No. C 17 Silver Plated $2.00 











per doz. Prices subject to ! 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112A Fulton Street New York, N. ¥. 








Sell, your, School, Classmates 

missi a Satietin te Caste SRLS 
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OH, JOY! 
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What a joy to get relief from a cough due toa 
cold. Get it with Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
—the famous drops that contain a special blend 
of soothing ingredients. Two kinds, Black or 
Menthol. Only a nickel checks that tickle. 


BLACK OR MENTHOL-95¢ 












*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
This joy-boy is inviting his room mate over to 
the dance where the girls are serving refresh- 
ments—and informing him that Pepsi-Coia is 
getting the big rush...as usual. Must be that 
grand taste... and big size. 


SOFTBALL NEWS There's a spot for 
your ‘team in the Scholastic Softball 
Tournament now. Boys or girls—you’ve 
got an even chance to cop swell prizes. 
Better get your team together and have 
your Athletic Director enter you now. If 
he doesn’t have all the details—write 
Pepsi-Cola Company at once. 
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